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‘SAMPSON LOW, 


MARSTON, & CO.’S LIST. 





The FIRST EDITION of HARPER'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY is SOLD OUT. The Publishers 
hope that a Second Edition, making Seventeen Thousand Copies in all, will be ready about the middle of the month. 





** Semper aliquid novi ex Africa.” 
THE NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION IN AFRICA. 
UGANDA and the EGYPTIAN SOUDAN: an Account of Travel 


in Eastern and Equatorial Africa, including a RESIDENCE of TWO YEARS at the 
COURT of KING MTESA, and a Description of the Slave Districts of Bahr-el-Ghazel 
and Darfour. With a New Map of 1,200 miles in these Provinces; numerous Illustra- 
tions, and Anthropological, Meteorological, and Geographical Notes. By R. W. 
FELKIN, F.R.G.8., and C. T. WILSON, M.A. Oxon., F.R.G.S. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 28s. 

The book includes Mr. Wilson’s journey from Zanzibar to Rubaga. He is the first 
European who has crossed the Victoria Nyanza, having made three voyages from Ntebbi 
to Kagei; and he has coasted its western shores twice. 

Mr. Felkin reached the Lake by the Nile route, after having been blocked up for forty 
days in its pestilential marshes; he visited the Albert Lake and the Murchison Falls, and 
passed through Unyora. He was the first Englishman to see the two Great Lakes. He 
resided for some months in Uganda, as Mtesa’s physician ; and, together with Mr. Wilson, 
brought to England King Mtesa’s ambassadors to her Majesty. On their return journey 
they traversed the important countries of the Bahr-el-Ghazel and Darfour Provinces, 
marching 2,000 miles in eighty-six days. During this journey he carefully constructed the 





above map. 


‘* The authoress is a born artist, both with her pen and pencil.”—Times. 
“This extremely interesting work. . . Full of information. . * Magyarland’ 
is, indeed, entitled from every point of view to much praise.”’—S¢. James's Gazette. 


MAGYARLAND: a Narrative of Travels through the Showy 
Carpathians and Great Alféld of the Magyar. By a FELLOW of the CARPATHIA 
SOCIETY (Diploma of 1881), and Author of “The Indian Alps.” 2 vols., royal 
8vo, cloth extra, with about 120 Woodcuts from the Author’s own Sketches and 


Drawings, 38s. Ready. 
From “ THE TIMES,” January 26. 

** We have the liveliest recollection of the pleasure with which we read ‘ The Indian Alps.’ 
It is, therefore, with pleased surprise that we find ourselves traversing the highlands and 
lowlands of Hungary under the guidance of the same enthusiastic mountaineer. Her book 
is dedicated to ‘all who love mountains, by one who worships them.’ There are many 
worshippers of mountains, we believe, but it is well, asa rule, that their worsbip should 
be of “the silent sort,’ as it would be difficult for them to render an intelligent and 
articulate reason for their adoration. The authoress of these two volumes is a rare excep- 
tion to the rule; she is able to put her enthusiasm into contagious words. . . To most 
English readers, her account of what is to be seen among the Carpathians will be a revela- 
tion; indeed, it is probably or Ay their distance and the comparative difficulty of access that 
prevent them rivalling the Alps for mountaineering. Every page of these two 
volumes has a charm quite independent of the novelty of the subject. We have indicated 
that the authoress is a born artist, both with her pen and pencil, and through all there isa 
pervading sympathy with life in every guise, such a tender eye for human joy and sorrow, 
80 much true pathos and genuine humour, and such perfect skill in grouping, thatthe 
work stands as far above the ordinary tourist's narrative as a picture-gallery does above 
an atlas. ‘ Magyarland’ is certain to become a permanent favourite.” 





CHARITIES of LONDON for 1882. Low’s 
Handbook of more than 900 Charitable Institutions and Funds ; giving 
the Objects, Date of Formation, Address, Income and Expenditure, 
Treasurer and Secretary. Edited and Revised by CHARLES MACKE- 
SON. Annually, 18mo, Is, 6d.; sewed, Is. 


FEN SKATING: 


strongly recommend the book.” —Fish 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


a Handbook of Fen | 
Skating. By N. GOODMAN, M.A., and A. GOODMAN, 
Illustrations and a Map of the Fen District. 

“Thoroughly practical, comp! ~ and ing Gazeta ae as well. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES and BRITISH COLONIES, Edited by F. 8. 
PULLING, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, and formerly Professor at the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Price 3s. 6d. New Volume now ready, 
With many | 


.. we | SPAIN. By the Rev. Wentworth Webster, 


M.A, _—— at St. Jean de Luz. 





THE NEW WORK BY W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


HESPEROTHE N: 


NOTES FROM THE WESTERN WORLD. 


A Record of a Ramble through part of the United States, Canada, and the Far West. 
in the Spring and Summer of 1881. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. [Now ready. 











VICTOR HUGO and his TIMES. Translated from the French of 


A. BARBOU, by ELLEN E. FREWER, 120 Iilugtrations, many of them from designs by Victor Hi him- 

self, Super royal 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. C “ 
The author, M. Barbou, Librarian at the Bibliotheque et has frequently had the great henour of 
conversing with the poet at home. In these a crowd of unpublished anecdotes and 
of the most curious stories. It is this historical menu, conscientious! » which he now offers to the public. 
This work gives a history of Victor Hugo's early life, ny traces the course of ali his early writings, dwelling 
upon the which their novelty excited, thus depicting the struggle betwixt the classics and 














romantics ; it proceeds to give a seriatim review of Hugo's dramas, poetry, and romances, introducing a number 
of anecdotes of his private and political life ; it describes the years of exile in Jersey and Guernsey, and gives an 





account of his return to Paris, &c. 





BERTHOLD AUERBACH’S NEW NOVEL is SPINOZA. Price 4s. 


Series. Price 2s. each volume. 


2 small post 8vo volumes, cloth limp, in the Tauchnitz 








THOMAS A KEMPIS: a Daily Text-Book. Containing a Brief Selection for Every Day in the Year from the “ Imitation of Christ.” 


Edited by W. E.WINKS. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 416 pp., price 12s. 6d. 


NOAH’S ARK; 
“MORNINGS in the ZOO,” 


Being a Contribution to the Study of Unnatural History. 
By PHIL ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘* My Indian Garden,” “ Under the Punkah,” &c, 
A MOST CHARMING AND HUMOROUS BOOK. 
Epitome of Contents :—Chap. 1. » » West 's Great Bent Gotatng--0. Shut up in the Ark.—3. In the 


jogical Gardens.—4. ‘the Monkey Ff eC 's Fellow. ntrymen,—7. Cats.— 
8, Bears, Wolves, Dogs, Rats.—9. The = Fone. Of Some Birds.—11, Fishes, shen, —12. Insects. 


Or, 





AMERICAN MEN of LETTERS. Edited by Charles Dudley 


WARNER. The Volumes are small post 8vo, of 250 to 300 pp., cloth, 2s, 6d 
ASeries of Biographies of distinguished American Authors, having all the special interest of Biography, and 
the larger interest and value of illustrating the different phases of American literature, the social, pee aly and 
moral influences which have moulded these Authors, and the generations to which they b 
of the programme of this Series is not practicable at present, but we are able to announce as in onan for early 


publication :— (Ready. 
| Reauy. 





WASHINGTON IRVING. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. SCUDDER. 
In preparation. 
ag ge HAWTHORNE. By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
WILLIS. By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
HENRY bv. THOREAU. By FRANK B. SANBORN, 
J. FENIMORE COUPER. By Professor T, Kk. LOUNSBURY. 





WILLIAM GILMOKE SIMM3, By GEORGE W. CABLE, 





SCHWATKA’S SEARCH for the FRANKLIN RECORDS. 


8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 





By William H. Gilder, Second in Command of the ‘Expedition. 1 vol., 





AT THE LIBRARIES. 


RIVERSIDE PAPERS. ByT. D. Hoppus. 2 vols., 21s. 


THE NEW ADDITION TO LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING NOVELS IS 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By Thomas Hardy. 


New Edition. Cloth extra, 6s. 





THE LAND of DYKES and WINDMILLS; or, Life in Holland. 


By F. S. Bird. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. ii 





ENGLISH LITERATURE in the Reign of | SAINTS and their SYMBOLS: a Companion | 


to the Churches and Picture Galleries of Europe. | 


VICTORIA, By HENKY MOKLEY, LL.D. 
Fron some I 
Authors, Setend Edition. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 





With a ne | 
ome 3s. 6d. 


A LADY TRADER; or, Adventures in the 


Transvaal. By Mrs. HECKFORD. 1 vol., cloth extra, 
10s. 6d. 








Now ready, No. 74, Vol. VIL., 4to, in Wrapper, price 1s, 6d, the F ‘EBRUARY ‘NUMBER of 


MEN of MARK: a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of Men distinguished in the Senate, the Church, in Science, Literature, and 


Art, the Army, Navy, iam Medicine, &c. 


e Three Permanent Cabinet Ss Wats of this Number, taken from Life by Lock & Wuitrreuv for this Work only, are of 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD CARLINGFORD. 


WILLIAM BENJAMIN CARPENTER. 


DR. PLUMPTRE, 


With Brief Steguighteal Notices by THOMPSON COOPER, F.S8.A. 





Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188, Fureer Srrezt, EC, 
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of PRECEPTORS. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





LECTURES FOR TEACHERS ON THE SCIENCE, ART, AND 
HISTORY OF KDUCATION, 


The FIRST COURSE of LECTURES of the Tenth Annual Session of the 
Training Class for Teachers, on MENTAL SCIENVE for TEACHERS, by 
JAMES SULLY, M.A,, Examiner in Menta! and Moral Science in the 
red of London, will commence on THURSDAY, the 9TH FEBRUARY, 
at7 P.M. 

In a Course of Ten Lectures a general survey will be taken of the Human 
Mind, with a+ close referevce as possible to the practical work of Teachers, 
Directions will be given as to reading, and care will be taken, by conver- 
— or otherwise, to give students a real grasp of the subjects of the 

ourse. 

Fev for the Course, One Guinea, 

The Lectures wilt be delivered on THURSDAY EVENINGS, at 7 P M., at 
the Rooms of the College, 42, Queen-square, Bloomsbury. A Syllabus may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

The SECOND COURSE of LECTURES, on PRACTICAL TEACHING, by 
the Kev. CANON DANIEL, Principal of St. John’s Training College, Batter- 
sea, will commence on the 4TH of MAY. 

The THIRD COURSE, on the HISTURY of EDUCATION, will be given 
in the autumn, Particulars will be announced in due course, 


A DORECK SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £20, will be awarded at 
the Examination for the College Diplomas at Christmas next, to the Can- 
didate who, having attended Two Courses of the Traiving Class Lectures 
during the preceding twelve months, and havivg passed the full examina- 
tion for a College Diploma, stands first in the Examination in the THEORY 
and PRACTICE of EDUCATION, 

C. R. Hopa@son, B.A., Secretary. 


HARFE-DALE SCHOOL, near Ben 


Rhydding, Leeds —PREPARATION for SCHOLARSHIP and other 
EXAMINATION. Modern Languages, Natural Sciences. Splendid Site. 
Advantages for Sons of Clergy. Refe 0 Nobl and Church 
Dignitaries, &c.—Apply to Rev. T. GRANGER HUTT, M.A., Sedbergh School 
Yorkshire, Entrance Scholarship E on in January. i 


VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late 
Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington 
College and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the Classical or 
Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 














rl g , 

UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 

HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of April last), 

—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOULS and UNIVERSITIES, 

under the Kev, T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of 

Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 200 Guineas. 


Al T A] Al a) ‘ 
LL CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
—CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 110, Cannon-street, City.—PRE- 
PARATION for APPOINTMENTS, Higher and Lower Divisions; also 
Indian Civil; Student Interpreters, Woolwich and Sandhurst. Country 
Candidates prepared by Correspondence.—Stamp for terms, Dr, KLEIN, 
.A., Author of the “ Student’s Manual of English Constitutional History,” 
—_ 6d., post-free. Nine out of each ten of Dr, Kieiu’s pupils have 
passed, 


y . eye Des 
\ | ISS GALE, Certificated Student, Girton 

College, Cambridge (Mathematical Honours), RECEIVES PUPILS 
to prepare for the Local and Higher Local Examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge and the Matriculation Examination of the London University.— 
8, Compton-terrace, Brighton. = 











The sizes vary from 4ft. 4in. by 4ft. 4in. to 6ft. by Sft. lin. i 

On application to the CITY SURVEYOR, Municipal Offices, Liverpool, 
personally or by post, lithographed plans and other particulars will be 
furnished. . ; 

As it is possible Designs may be sent in by Artists who are not prepared 
to execute the Scu!pture, the execution will form the subject of a separate 
contract, but, if practicable, the designing and execution should go 
together. 

e Premium of £209 will be given to the First in order of merit ; £100 to 
the Second ; £5) to the Third, 

The Council do not bind themselves to carry out any of the selected 
Designs, nor to employ the autaor in the execution of the Scu pture, 

The subjects are jeft to the discretion of the Artists, but sume reference 
to the objects of the bui!ding is de-ir«ble, 

The Drawings to be either in outline or in shaded monochrome, and made 
to quarter of the full size of the Carving 4c 

The Designs to be seut in to Mr. THOMAS SHELMERDINE, jun., City 
Su:veyor, addressed as above, not later than 10 A.M. on the Ist JUNE 

VEX" By Order, 
JOSEPH RAYNER, Town Clerk, 


Municipal Offices, Liverpool, Jan. 19, 1882. 


RoexYAaAt ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The EXHIBITION of WORKS by the OLD MASTERS and by Deceased 
MASTEKS of the BRITISH SCHOOL is NUW OPEN. Admittance (from 
9 A.M. till 6 PM.!,}s. Catalogue, 6d. ; or bound in cloth, with pencil, Is. 
Season Tickets, 5s. At Dusk the Gulleries are lighted by the Electric lizht. 


(GROSVENOR GALLERY. 











partition:d) and Three smaller rooms. Un the Second and Third Floors 
there are seventeen rooms from 21 feet by 12 feet to 12 feet by 11 feet. The 
Basement contains Two large Kitchens and ample cellarage. The Mansion 
when first built was used as an Hotel—the late Emperor Napoleon the 
Third, when Prince Napoleon, resided in it for a considerabie time —For 
further particulars apply to Messrs. INMAN & INMAN, Solicitors, 4, Queen- 
square, Bath. 


JPREEHOLD LAND for SANITORIUM, 


PUBLIC SCHOUL, &c., where strong, br.cing sen-air is required, 
Tv BE SOL!, comprising a few acres, Gas and water laid on; runs from 
high road down to the sea; 500 feet deep ; splendid bathing; close to a 
town, and within two hours of Londou.—Address ALFRED BORTON, 3. 
Nelson-crescent, Ramsg«te. s 





ICCADILLY.—To Learned Societies and 


others requiring Roomy Premises.—TO BE LET, the UPPER PAKT 
ot the HUUSE of five fluors and busement.—Apply to Mr, TOOVEY, opposite 
Burliugtou House. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 

Notice ! The address changed as above in the re-numbering of Oxford-street 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 

Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 

the British Museum, Pa ical, Numi ical, Royal G ical 

and other learned Societies. 


of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 








Waceimil. 





(5 ROSVENOR GALLERY. — WINTER 


EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW OPEN, from 10 till 6, 
witha Collection of Water-colour Drawings, and a Complete COLLECTION 
of the WORKS of G. ¥. WATTS, R.A., forming the first of a Series of 
Annual Wioter Exhibitions ilustrating the works of the most eminent 
living painters. Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, 5s. 








NORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE and 


ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 





A COURSE of INSTRUCTION in MECHANICS will be given at this 
School between 15TH FEBRUARY aud end of JUNE. About Fifty 
Lectures will be given by the Protessor, and further instruction in Mechanics 
and Mathematics will be carried on throughout each day by the Assistant- 
Professor and Instructors. 


NORMAL 


SCHOOL of SCIENCE and 
ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 

The COURSE of GEOLOGY (including Physiography and Mineralogy) 
will be commenced by Professor JUDD, F.R.8., at the SCIENCE St HOULS, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W., on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15TH. 

The Lectures will be delivered on every week-day (except Saturday) at 
10 A.M., those on MINERALOGY being given by Mr. F. RUTLEY. 

The Laboratory instruction will be given upon the same days, from 
11 A.M. to 4 P.M. : 

Full particulars as to fees, &c., may be obtained on application to the 
REGISTRAR, Normal School of Science, South Kensington. 








LD ENGRAVINGS of CHELSEA, 

FULHAM, and KENSINGTON WANTED.—Send particulars of 
sizes, states, and price, by post, to K., care of Mrs, WADE, 78, High-street, 
Kensington, W. 








RIVATE SECRETARY and _  AC- 


COUNTANT.—A GENTLEMAN, who for twenty years has had 
entire charge of a nobleman’s accounts, wishes to meet with « similar 
APPOINTMENT. He is a good French and German schular, speaking both 
languages fluently. The very highest references can be giveu.—Apply to 
O. K., O 194, Address and Enquiry Office. the Times Office, E.C. 


T° ARTISTS.—DESIGNS for CHRIST- 


MAS CARDS.—The Christmas Card trade having assumed such 
and the consequent demand arising therefrom for 
HIGH-CLASS ORIGINALS by ESTABLISHED ARTISTS, Mr. BERNHD. 
ULLENDORFF, 53, Jewin-street, INVITES ARTISTS to favour him by 
submitting DESIGNS (not necessarily Christmas subjects) suitable for re- 
production as Christmas, New Year, Birthday Cards, &c. Ouly first-class 
and highly finished paintings—either in oil or water-colours—are required. 
The utmost care ana attention will be given to all submitted, and those 
not suitable will be promptly returned, curriage paid. Mr. OLLENDORFF 
will have pleasure in waiting upon Artists at their studios by appointment. 


Ala fe! T 

ARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
DRAWINGS by the most esteemed OLD MASTERS may be 
ebtained at GEORGE LOVE’S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL kOW, 
LONDON. The Engravings, &c., are in fine condition, and have formed 
portions of the most celebrated collections, A Catalogue of a small portion 

of the Stock will be sent on receipt of two penny postage stamps. 

*,* Established above 60 years. 


N ARTIST and DESIGNER inSTAINED 


GLASS has a VACANCY for a PUPIL. Highest references.— 
Address **‘ DESIGNER,” care of E. B, Page, 108, Fleet-street. 





gigantic proportions 














ART HANDBOOK FOR PICTURE 2e. Gl rons, he, nS 
HEPHERD’S SHORT HISTORY of the 


BRITISH SCHOOL of PAINTING : comprising Short Notices of 700 
Figure and Landscape Painters from Sir J. REYNOLDS, P.R.A., to Sir F, 
LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 

London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & Co., 188, Fleet-street. 


** A very charming publication."—Saturday Review. 


[NGLSH ETCHINGS.—Monthly, 3s. 6d. ; 


Japanese Proof Parts, 21s. 
Contents of Part IX. (FEBRUARY).—BESIEGED, by A. W. Bayes, 
—STONEHENGE, by M. Snape.—STUDY from NATUKE, by 8. H. Baker, 
—W. REEVES, 155, Fleet-street. 





"vy T " * 

AY B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., Printers 

@ and Publishers.—Printers of the “* CABINET-MAKER and ART 

FURNISHER.” High-class, Clear Printing from New Types at Trade Scale. 

Prompt Estimates for Books, Periodicats, Pamphlets, and Catalogues. 
Magazine Handbills, in good style, 3s. per 1,000, 

91, Gracechurch-street, London; Works (in direct Telephonic Con+ 

nexion), 4, White Hart-court, Bishopsgate, 





Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of Paintings in this 
Celebrated Gallery, comprising 34 examples of Murillo, 48 Veiasquez, 
11 Kaphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 82 Rubens, &c. For particulars and 
terms, apply to the MANAGER. 

“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD ART.” 
Dlustrations, 21 pp., free to any address, 


PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 


To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 74, New Oxfordestreet, W.C. 


The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
Gonoral Manager, W.8. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


With Three 








price 2s, 6d. 


A UTHORSHIP and PUBLICATION: a 


Concise Guide for Authors in Matters relating to Printing and 
Publishing, including the Law of Copyright and a Bibliographical 
Appendix, ‘* Should be in the hands of every author.” 

London : WYMAN & SONS, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, W.C, 


BooKs at a DISCOUNT of 3d. to 9d. 


in the SHILLING, or 25 to 75 cent.—GILBERT & FIELD 
have just issued their CATALOGUE of BOOKS. from the published prices 
of which they allow the above liberal discount. Catalogues gratis and 
Postage free.—GILBERT & FIELD, 67, M street, and 18, G hurch 
Street, London, E.C, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 


12, ST. JAMES'’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841, 
PaTRON—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
ia various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Trice One Shilling, royal 8vo0, paper covers ; cloth gilt, red edges, 














SELECT, VARIED, AND COMPREHENSIVE. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes 
of the Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons 
are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The whole Collection exceeds One Million Volumes. 
Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and 
an ample supply is provided of all Forthcoming Works 
of general interest as they appear. 
SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


Mvpis’s Seczect Lrprary (Limited), New Oxrorp Srrset. 
City Office—2, Kina Strest, CHraprsipr. 
CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries 
and Institutions are recommended to apply for 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST for FEBRUARY, 


New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


Muptn’s Serect Liprary (Limited), Nsw OxFrorp St1B£E7 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW WORK BY JAMES PAYN. 


SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. By James Payn, 


Author of ** By Proxy,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





“A volume of essays alWays lively, often witty. . . . Mr. Payn is 
almost as easily read as Charles Lamb, and provokes much more merriment 
among people whose laughter is ‘hung on a hair-trigger.’”—Dai/y News. 


HALF-HOURS with FOREIGN 
NOVELISTS. With Notices of their Lives and Writings. By HELEN 
and ALICE ZIMMERN., A New Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, | 2s. 

“* The sketches of the stories, and the extracts from them, are admirably 
done, and they are not better done than the short notices of the novelists 
themselves. These are, for the most part, written with great care and good 
taste, and they add greatly to the value of the book, It would be difficult 
to over-praise the work as a whole.”— Scotsman. 


CAVALRY LIFE;; or, Sketches and Stories 


in Barracks and Out. By J. 8. WINTER 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2\s. 
“One of the best books of its kind that we have seen. AJ! the characters 
bear the unmistakeable air of truth, and all the stories are lively. The book 
is full of * go.’”—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
THE COMET of a SEASON. By Justin 


McCARTBY. $3 vols. 


GOD and the MAN: a Romance. By Robert 


UCHANAN. 3 vols, 


A HEARTS PROBLEM. By Charles 


GIBBON, 2 vols. 


THE BRIDE’S PASS. By Sarah Tytler. 


2 vols, 


JOSEPH’S COAT. By David Christie 


MURRAY. 3 vols, 


NOVELS BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, each; also in post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. each, 














ROBIN GRAY. FOR the KING, 

FOR LACK of GOLD. IN HONOUR BOUND. 

IN LOVE and WAR. QUEEN of the MEADOW. 

WHAT WILL the WORLD | IN PASTURES GREEN. 
SAY? 





TUNIS, the LAND and the PEOPLE. By 


the CHEVALIER VON HESSE-WARTEG, With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
“ A volume which richly merits a hearty welcome, not merely because it 
satisfies a felt want, but also because it is so vivacious and entertaining in 
style.” — Land. 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: a Handbook of 


Miscellaneous Information. Including the names of Celebrated Statues, 
Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. By WILLIAM A. WHEELER, 
Author of * A Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction,” and CHARLES G, 
WHEELER. Crown 8vo, 78, 6d. (Just reaay. 








EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps 


for Every Night in the Year, Drawings of Constellations, &c. By 
KiCHARD A, PROCTOR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. By 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


VIGNETTES from NATURE. By Grant 


ALLEN, Author of ** The Evolutionist at Large.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 
“These sketches are eqzally admirable as lessons in science and im- 
pressions of country experience.”— Manchester Laaminer. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


BALLADS of LIFE, LOVE, and HUMOUR. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Jn the press. 


STUDIES in MEN and BOOKS. By R. 


LOUIS STEVENSON, Author of * With a Donkey in the Cevennes,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Neurly ready. 

















THE CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By 
orgy Sy tice. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 


“Reads almost as naturally as anything of Defoo’s. Kitty Pleydell is as 
sweet a heroine as novelists have invented.”—d thenaeum. 





Price One Shilling. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


for FEBRUARY. CONTENTS : Dust: a Novel, by Julian Hawthorne. 
—Anne Oldfield, by Dutton Cook.—The Poet's Birds; Doves and 
Eagles; Sea-birds and Game-birds, by Phil Robinson.—Rockland 
Broad, by G. Christopher Davies.— Biography of an Eccentric Parson, 
by E2ward Walf rd, M.A.—Modern Biology : its Methods and Aims, 
by Andrew Wilson, F.R.8.E.—Some English Piace-Names, by Henry 
Kradley.—Hymn ot a Woman's Soul, by Eric Robertson.—Science 
Notes, by W. Mattieu Williams.—Table Talk, by Sylvanus Urban. 





Price One Shilling, Lllustrated. 


BELGRAVIA for FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS : All Sorts and Conditions of Men : an Impossible Story, by 
Waiter Be-ant and James Rice.—Mabsie, by W. 8. Rockstro.—Resurgo : 
a Comedy, by Ouidu.—About Yorkshire, by Katharine 5. Macquoid ; 
With Five Iustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid.—Old City Squares, by 
Edmund Bury.—The Admirals Ward, by Mrs. Alexander. : 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


PHYLLIDA. 


By the Author of “My Sister the Actress,’ “A 
Broken Blossom,” &c. 


MISS JAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


TWO MEN and a MAID. 
By the Author of ‘“‘ The Queen of Connaught,” &c. 


Graphic says :—‘‘ Compared with the former works of the 
authoress of ‘The Queen of Connaught,’ this novel must be 
pronounced second to none.” 





MISS WALKER’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
TWO RIVAL LOVES. 
By the Author of “ Against her Will,’ &c. 


Academy says :—“ Anyone who takes up the book cannot 
fail to be strongly interested in it.” 





WITH COSTS. 
By Mrs. NEWMAN, 


Author of “‘ Jean,” ‘Too Late,” “The Last of the 
Haddons,” &c. 3 vols. 

Athenaeum says :—“ Is both clever and entertaining. The 
writer carries the reader pleasantly along, and sustains his 
interest until he has read the last.” 

John Bull says :—* * With Costs’ is a well-written story.” 

Academy says :—‘‘ Nora Grey is a loveable heroine.” 





At all Libraries, in 2 vols. 
A RUINED LIFE. 
By C. C. DE ROCFORT. 
Translated by 8. RUSSELL. 


, Academy says :—*‘ Miss Russell has made a spirited trans- 
ation.’’ 

St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘The English reader will 
find a great deal to instruct and to astonish,” 


IN THE PRESS. 


SWEETHEART and WIFE. 
By LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD. 


MY LADY CLARE. 
By Mrs. EILOART, 


Author of “‘ How He Won Her,” &c. 3 vols. 





“SELECT NOVELS. 
Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 


MY SISTER the ACTRESS. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


John Bull says:—‘‘‘My Sister the Actress’ is the best 
novel we have had the pleasure of reading from the pen of 
Miss Florence Marryat.” 

Court Journal says:—“ Will be read through with 
avidity.” 


THE DEAN’S WIFE. 
By Mrs. EILOART. 

John Bull says :—‘‘ Any reader who wants a good story 
thoroughly well told cannot do better than read ‘The 
Dean’s Wife.’ ” 

Graphic says :—‘‘‘ The Dean’s Wife’ must be classed as 
a decidedly good novel.” 





A BROKEN BLOSSOM. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 

Scotsman says :—‘* Deserves to be ranked as the most 
artistic and altogether the best work of fiction its clever 
anc prolific author has yet written.’’ 

John Bull says :—* A really charming story, full of deli- 
cate pathos and quiet humour, pleasant to read, and 
pleasant to remember.” 


Lonpon: F. V. WHITE & CO.,, 
31, Sovruampton Srreet, Strand. 





TRUBNER & CO,’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Its History, People, and Products. 
By W. W. HUNTER, C.LE., LL.D. 


Post 8vo, pp. 568, cloth, 16 
** An account of the country which is not only complete, 


but absolutely trustworthy, and such as no private enter- 
prise alone could have produced.” —TZimes. 





YUSUF and ZULAIKHA: 
A Poem. By Jami. 


Translated from the Persian into English Verse. By R. T. H 
GRIFFITH, Post 8vo, pp. xii—302, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


TSUNI—IIGOAM: 
The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. 


By T. HAHN, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, 
Post Svo, pp. xii—154, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


XVII. OPUSCULES. 
By Juan de Valdes. 


Translated from the Spanish and Italian, and Edited by JOHN T. 
BETTS, Crown 8vo, pp. xii—188, cloth, 6s. 


AN ESSAY on the PHILOSOPHY 
of SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Comprising an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. By 
P. ¥. FITZGERALD. Demy 8vo, pp. xvi—196, cloth, 6s, 


A SON of BELIAL: 
Autobiographical Sketches. 


3y NITRAM TRADLEG, University of Bosphorus. 
pp. viti—260, cloth, 5s. 


Crown 8vo 


Now ready (Mr, Gr¥@’s last Work). 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
By W. R. Greg. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE: a Novel. 
r By W. D. Howells. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth, 6. 
THE FATE of MADAME LA TOUR: 
A Tale of the Great Salt Lake. 
By Mrs. A. G. Paddock. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 352, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
THE BIOGRAPHY and TYPOGRAPHY 
of WILLIAM CAXTON, 


SNGLAND'S FIRST PRINTER. By W. BLADES. Founded 
upon the Author’s ** Life and Typography of William Caxton.” Brought 
up to the Present Date. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, in appropriate 
binding, 5s. 


THE MIND of MENCIVUS; or, Political 
Economy founded upon Moral Philosophy. 


A Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher Mencius, The 
Text Translated, with Explanations. By the Rev. E. FABER, 
Translated from the German, with Notes, by the Kev. A. B. HUTCULN- 
SON, C.M.8., Hong Kong. Post 8vo, pp. xvi—294, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


COINS of the JEWS: 
Being a History of the Jewish Coinage 
and Money in the Old and New Testaments. 


By F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., &c. Royal 4to, pp. xii—330, with 279 
Woodcuts and a Plate of Alphabets, cloth, 42s. 

*,* The above can also be had as Vol. IL of the “ International 
Numismata Orientalia,” in paper wrapper, 40s. 


THE RELIGIONS of INDIA. 
By A. Barth. 


Post 8vo, pp. 335, cloth, 16s. 


MANUAL of HINDU PANTHEISM, 
THE VEDANTASARA. 


lated, with A ti by Major G, A. JACOB, B.S.C., Inspector 
of Army Schools. With a Preface by E. B. COWELL, M.A., Professor 
of Sanskrit, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp. x—130, cloth, 6s, 


EPISODES in the LIVES of 
MEN, WOMEN, and LOVERS. 
By Edith Simcox. 


(Shortly. 


Authorised Translation by Rev. J. WOOD. 





Crown &8vo, cloth 


Loxnox: TRUUNER & CO., LupgatE Hint. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A BALL ROOM REPENTANCE, a New 

= ial by ANNIE Epwarpgs, Author of « Archie Lovell,”’ 

., was commenced in the January Number of THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


ROBIN, a New Serial Story by Mrs. Parr, 


Author of ‘Adam and Eve,’”’ &c., was commenced in the 
January number of THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. The 


January and February numbers are now ready 
at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. Price 1s. 


IN and ABOUT DRURY LANE, and other 
Papers. By the late Joun Doran, F.S.A. 2 vols., 
large crown 8vo, 24s. 


WITH the CAPE MOUNTED RIFLES: a 
Record of Service in the Native Wars against the 
Galekas, Gaikas, Pondos, &c. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

*“*As a plain, unvarnished narrative of facts, the book will commend 
self to a large circle of readers.”—Mo nthly Military Budget. 


THE FRENCH COURT and SOCIETY in 
the REIGN of LOUIS XVI. and DURING the FIRST 
EMPIRE. By Catnertne CHartottTe, Lapy JAcKson, 
Author of *‘Old Paris,” ‘‘The Old Régime,” &c. In 
2 vols., large crown 8vo, with Several Portraits, 24s. 

“This book cannot fail to be an attractive one.” 


Illustrated London News. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS in AFRICA: 
being a Record of Nine Years’ Sport and Travel in the 
Far Interior of Africa. By Frepertck CouRTENEY 
Setovs. With Nineteen Full-page Illustrations, en- 
graved by Whymper and Pearson, and a Map. In 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 


“ The most famous hunter in all South Africa.”—A merica 
“This is undoubtedly one of the best works of the kind. that has ever 
appeared.”— Whitehall Review. 


DIARY of an IDLE E WOMAN in SICILY. 
By Frances Etttot, Author of ‘‘ The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Italy.” In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s, 

“There are many stirring stories of abveatue, ancient and modern, in 
these volumes.”— World. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. From the French of M. Tu1ers. By 
FREDERICK SHOBERL, With Forty-one fine Engravings, 
and Portraits on Steel, by William Greatbach. A New 
Edition. In 5 vols., — 8vo, 36s. 


POEMS. By Arthur B Bridge. In 1 vol, 


crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ae ready at all Booksellers’. 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


DESTINY. By Susan Edmonstone Ferrier. 
Printed from the Original Edition, Annotated by the 
Author. 2 vols., 7s. 








MARRIAGE and THE INHERITANCE 
Have already been Published. 


‘POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
THE GARDEN of EDEN. 


crown 8vo. 
“ One of the most attractive novels that has been published for some time. 
There is genius, observation, passion, and thought in these three 
volumes. "—Daily Telegraph. 


ZOE, a GIRL of GENIUS. By Lady Violet 
GunvILee, Author of “Faiths and Fashjons,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


** The brilliant authoress is true to life and eminently attractive.” 
Whitehall Review. 


THE SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. J. H. 
ran agama of “George Geith,” &c, In 3 vols., 


“Mrs. Riddell has given to the world many capital stories of City and 
monetary life, but never a better one than ‘The Senior Partner.’ ” 
Standard. 


A MERE CHANCE. By Ada Cambridge, 


Author of ‘‘In Two Years’ Time,” &c, 3 vols.,crown Svo. 





In 3 vols., 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Messrs. 


POPULAR CYCLOPAEDIA. 


Sree, by 


ee A NEW CYCLOPAEDIA. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO. will 
publish in MONTHLY PARTS, price 6d., 


CASSELL’S 


Part I, ready FEB. 24. 
To be Completed in 27 Parts at 6d. ILLUSTRATED 
THROUGHOUT with Engravings specially prepared for 
the Work. 
*,* Prospectuses of this Important and Valuable Work 
are now ready at all Booksellers’, or will be sent, post- 


CassBu1, Petrer, Gaurtin, & Co., Ludgate-hill, London. 
On FEBRUARY 24 will be published Part I., price 7d., of 


OUR HOMES, 
And How to Make them Healthy. 


Edited by SHIRLEY FORSTER MURPHY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the Parish of St. Pancras; 
Hon. Sec. to the Epidemiological Society, and to the Society 
of Medical Officers of Health. Assisted by EMINENT 
CONTRIBUTORS. 

ILLUSTRATED. To be Completed in 24 Parts, 
Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post-free from 

CassEtt, Petter, Gatrrn, & Co., Ludgate-hill, London. — 
Just ready, prices. THE 
EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK for 1882. 


Fourth Year of Issue. 
*‘ This excellent annual improves in fullness and exact- 
ness, and is now without a rival as a directory of schools 
and colleges, and as a summary of educational facts.’ 
Academy. 


__CAssELL, PETTER, GaLPIN, & Co., Ludgate-hill, London, _ 
CASSELL’S 
POPULAR SHILLING LIBRARY 


of NEW and ORIGINAL WORKS, issued in MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
on Subjects of Widespread Interest, by well-known Authors. 
Now ready, price Is. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 


THE WIT and WISDOM of the BENCH 
and BAR. 


By the Hon. F. C. MONCREIFF. 
The Volumes already published of “* CASSELL’S POPULAR SHILLING 


LIBRARY ” are :— 

The England of Shakespeare. By E. 
GOADBY. 1s. 

The Huguenots. By Gustave Masson. Is. 

Our Colonial Empire. By R. Acton. 1s. 

John Wesley. By Rev. R. Green. Is. 

The Story of the English Jacobins. By 
EDWARD SMITH, F.S.S. 1s. 

Domestic Folk-Lore. By the Rev. T. F. 
THISELTON DYER. 1s. 

The Rev. Rowland Hill, Preacher and 
ht 4 E. BROOME. With Introduction by Rev. J. STOUGHTON, 

Boswell and Johnson: their Companions 
and Contemporaries. By J. F. WALLER, LL.D. 1s, 


The Scottish Covenanters. By the Rev. 
J. TAYLOR, D.D., F.R.S.E, Is. 

History of the Free Trade Movement in 
ENGLAND. By A. MONGREDIEN. 1s. 
CassELL, Petter, Gaurry, & Co., Ludgate-hill, London. 


NEW COBDEN CLUB PUBLICATIONS, 


Ready in a few days, price 5s, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT and TAXATION 
in the UNITED KINGDOM. 


Edited by J. W. PROBYN. Containing :— 








1, Local Government in England. By Hon. 
GEO. C. BRODRICK. 

2. County Boards. By C. T. D. Acland. 

3. The Areas of Rural Government. By Lord 
EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 

4, London Government, and How to Reform it. 


By J. F. B. FIRTH, M.P. 


5. Municipal Boroughs and Urban Districts. By 
J. THACKRAY BUNCE. 

6. Local Government in Ireland. By R. 
O's HAUGHNESSY, M.P. 

7. Local Government in Scotland. By Wm. 
MACDONALD. 

8. Local ‘Taxation in England and Wales. By 


J, ROLAND ‘PHIL LIPS. 


"Now ready, price 6d, 


PLEAS for PROTECTION EXAMINED. 


By AUGU STU 8S MONGREDIEN, Author of “ Free Trade and Eng rlish 
Commerce,” “ History of the Free Trade Movement in England,” &c, 


Now ready, price 1s. 

FREE TRADE versus FAIR TRADE. 

By T, H, FARRER, Secretary to the Board of Trade. 
Published for the Cobden Club by 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND, 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 
With Maps. 8vo, 16s. 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S NEW BOOK. 
SCIENCE and CULTURE, and other Essays. 


By Professor HUXLEY, F.R. s. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
‘The volume, as a whole, gives a tolerably complete ac. 
count of the aims and method of modern science and its 
connexion with other fields of human thought and activity 
. . discussed in a style which is always clear ani 
incisive. ”— Athenaeum. 





KANT’S CRITIQUE of PURE REASON. 
In commemoration of the Centenary of its First Publi- 
cation. ‘Translated into English by Professor F. MAX 
MULLER, with an Historical Introduction by Professor 
NOIRE. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ PHILOCHRISTUS.” 
ONESIMUS: Memoirs of a Disciple of 


St. Paul. By the AUTHOR of “‘ PHILOCHRISTUS.” 
Demy 8Vvo, 10s. 6d. 





CANON WESTCOTT’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE REVELATION of the RISEN LORD. 
By B. F. WESTCOTT, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Canon of Peterborough, &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN INGLESANT: 
J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 
2 vols., Globe 8vo, 12s. 
“An interesting and remarkable book. Saturday Review, 
‘This is a notable book.”—British Quarterly Review. 
*** John Inglesant’ is probably the best-written novel 
which has issued from the press for some years.”’ 
Daily News. 
**It is one of the most remarkable books, not only of the 
season, but of a good many seasons. “It contains a series of 
most effective historic pictures, shows a wide knowledge anil 
real appreciation of matters of old time which are left out of 
sight in the bald crudity of standard histories, and finally is 
composed with a certain grave and beautiful music of style, 
which in not a few places is on a level with George Sand 
herself.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


A PRIMER of ART. By John Collier. 


With Illustrations. 18mo, 1s. 








a Romance. By 
New and Cheaper Edition, 





THE CANDLE of the LORD, and other 
SERMONS. By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
Boston. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is a notable volume among the sermons of the year.” 
British Quarterly Review. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. = for FEBRUARY. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

FORTUNE’S FOOL. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Chapters X.—XII 
A SEVENTEENTHI-CE NTURY WORTHY—sSIR SIMON HANCOURT. 

By ‘THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C. 
THE GREAT DISCOV ERY at THEBES, By Rev. W.J. Lorrie. 
THE FRENCH DETE CrivE POLICE. By M. LAING MEAson. 
THE STAGE AS IT 
EMIGRATION for W OMEN, 
ROSSETTI’S PO«MS. By J. A. SYMONDS, 
THE INDUSTRIES of the UNITED STATES in RELATION to the 

TARIFF, By the Right Hou. Dr. LYON PLAYFaIR, M.P. 

“ The 


*,.* Mr. Alfred Tennyson’s New Poem, 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade at Balaclava,” will appear in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for March. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 





By ADELAIDE Ross, 








NORDENSKIOLD NUMBER OF “NATURE.” 


NATURE 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. 
Published every THURSDAY. 
Price 6d.; Monthly Parts, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 


With the Number for February 2nd is issued a Portrit, 
engraved on steel by G. J. STODART, of 


BARON A. E. VON NORDENSKIOLD, 
Commander of the “ Vega” Expedition. 


Accompanied by a Sketch of his Life and Work. 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


/ 


CAssELL, Petrger, Garin, & Co., Ludgate-hill, London, 





panne Office : 29, Bedford-strest, London, W.¢. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1882. 
No. 509, New Series. 


Tue Epriror cannot wndertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
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LITERATURE. 


Scotland in Early Christian Times. Second 
Series. The Rhind Lectures in Archae- 
ology for 1880. By Joseph Anderson, 
Keeper of the National Museum of the 
Antiquaries of Scotland. (Edinburgh: 
David Douglas.) 


(First Notice.) 


Tats second series of Rhind Lectures cannot 
be treated as a separate work. In the first 
series (noticed in the Acapemy of July 9, 
1881) Mr. Anderson described 

“the structural remains and relics of the Early 
Christian Time in Scotland which are exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical in their origin and use. In 
this volume, comprising the Lectures delivered 
in 1880, the subject is continued and brought to 
a conclusion by the description of objects which, 
though not strictly ecclesiastical in origin or 
use, are yet closely connected with those that 
are so, either by the character of their art or by 
their associations. The second series of Lectures 
is therefore the necessary complement and con- 
tinuation of the first, completing the description 
and classification of the various types of exist- 
ing relics which give testimony to the nature 
and quality of the art and culture developed 
and brought to maturity in connexion with the 
=_— of Early Christian Times in Scot- 


In the first series we had descriptions and 
comparisons of the structural remains, as 
churches, chapels, monastic habitations; and of 
the existing relics, as books, bells, croziers, 
and reliquaries. In the second series we 
have descriptions and comparisons of the 
decorative metal-work, as brooches, &c.; of 
decorative stone-work, as monuments, which 
latter is so extensive a subject that it is 
divided into several heads—the Art of the 
monuments, the Symbolism of them, the 
inscriptions in Celtic and Oghams, and the 
inscriptions in Runic and Roman letters. At 
the commencement, Mr. Anderson defines 
“archaeology” to be the elucidation of 
sequence and area in special classes of remains 
—not of date and duration. Then, as we 
gain our knowledge of people and things 
long past through the knowledge of people 
and things less remote from our day, Mr. 
Anderson elected to instruct his audience by 
“ascending instead of descending the stream 
of time,” presumably in the way by which 
@ acquired his own knowledge. He chose 
the twelfth century as the starting-point 
“because the border-land which lies between 
the historic and the non-historic begins here to 
be definitely historic. . . . When we go beyond 
this boundary (upwards) we take leave of 
nearly all the common materials of history, 





++» and, instead of things which give dates and | 


incidents, we have only things which give types 
and systems.” 

This method, however, he has not observed in 
the stone monuments, in describing which he 
has begun in the middle, as finding there 
characteristics from which he could infer 
earlier and later types. Mr. Anderson is 
peculiarly fitted to undertake such a task as 
the one he has accomplished. He is well 
acquainted with a great part of Scotland ; he 
has been for many years curator of the Museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
(a well-arranged and instructive collection, 
though sadly pinched for room and money) ; he 
lives among the remains of which a large part 
of his lectures treat; and, finally, he has 
the capability to make use of the advantages 
he possesses. This daily and thorough ac- 
quaintance with the antiques of which he 
treats is fully shown in the comparisons of 
different works of art. Above all, he has the 
advantage of a good library, and has visited 
many of the foreign museums, and compared 
their contents with those at home. The 
lecturer frequently refers to MSS., not for the 
sake of the texts, but of the illuminations 
and form of letters; and though he does not 
profess to give dates, yet we get, here and 
there, approximate dates of certain forms. 
Doubtless, the farther we go back in time, or, 
at least, in civilisation, the less change took 
place in a given span of time, and the more 
localised certain forms were. 

The Celtic form of brooch is shown to be 
a ring nearly complete, flattened at the two 
ends, with a pin longer than the diameter of 
the ring. The ornament consists chiefly 
of serpentine and lacertine creatures inter- 
laced. Besides these zoomorphice forms, 
there are spirals of so-called trumpet patterns 
which are found in no art but Celtic art. 
The penannular form is also of Eastern make, 
and, in fact, used to this day in India. 
Specimens of it are among the large brooches 
from Skaill in the museum. With one of 
these penannular brooches found in Inverness- 
shire was found a coin of Mercia of 795-818. 
This brooch Mr. Anderson supposes by its 
xtyle to belong to the earlier period of the type. 
The Scandinavian brooch of the period was 
oval and bowl-shaped, with a different style 
of ornament. As might be supposed from 
the relations of the North of Scotland with 
Norway, instances are met with of Celtic 
ornaments on Scandinavian ground, and vice 
versa. Christian Celtic ornaments have been 
found in Pagan Scandinavian graves. It is 
sad to read of the destruction by melting of 
vast numbers of remains which at the present 
day would be valued at 100 or 200 times 
their value as metal. The law of treasure- 
trove has much to answer for. Of one find 
of silver reliques more than 400 ounces are 
known to have been melted (p. 36). Instances 
are given of the intermixture of the cross 
with “the unknown symbols,” and of the 
conjunction of Scandinavian runes with Celtic 
art. There is proof of “a national school 
of decorative art.”’ 

A lecturer is always under this disadvan- 
tage—that he is forced to state facts without 
the opportunity of giving the evidence to 
support his assertions. The time at his disposal 
does not in general admit of this. In test- 
ing the merits of the lectures when printed, 








the reader is under the disadvantage of find- 
ing facts stated without the possibility of 
examining the evidence. Although the subject 
is extensive, Mr. Anderson has managed 
generally to prove his case. But, notwith- 
standing the localisation of certain types of 
fori and ornament, we are apt, perhaps, to 
underrate the amount of transit of merchan- 
dise even in much earlier times than those 
under consideration. Fibrolite celts from 
Sardinia have been found in Brittany ; and 
the late Mr, Lukis, of Guernsey, had a pro- 
ject to trace the lines of commerce by the 
remains dropped at various places. He 
failed, however, to fix the track of these 
celts. In Gotland, on the Baltic, quantities 
of cufie coins and many articles from the 
district of Bagdad have been found, and in 
this case the line of commerce is known. 
Probably, through Gotland came the 
silver ornaments found at Skaill. The 
remains of Celtic metal work have, of 
course, remained underground till of late 
years, but the next class of remains of which 
the lecture treats have for the most part 
remained open to all men—the stone monu- 
ments. Why these latter are not as truly 
ecclesiastical as bells and croziers is not 
apparent, 

The most important class of monuments 
treated of are erect slabs shaped to a regular 
form, approaching a parallelogram in plan and 
in elevation, never themselves in the form of a 
cross, but having for their enrichment the cross 
in various forms, “the unknown symbols,” 
human figures, animals of real and imagina- 
tive existence, and interlaced work, both 
zoomorphic and of pure plait, for the most 
part in low relief. This class of monuments 
are scattered over the eastern half of Scotland, 
from Fife to Caithness, 


‘* but there is a wider range in which they are 
notfound. They do not occur in the Hebrides, 
nor on the western mainland from Cape Wrath 
to the south of Argyle. Nor is there a single 
example south of the Olyde or south of the 
Forth. They do not occur anywhere in Ire- 
land, or in Wales, or in Cornwall. There is 
nothing like them in England, France, Scandi- 
navia, or Italy, or anywhere else in the world.” 


The cross with four semicircular recesses at the 
junctions of the arms with the main stem Mr, 
Anderson considers ‘‘ specially Celtic,” and the 
same form with the circle or four quadrants 
extending from arms to stem ‘also Celtic.” 
This circle isin England commonly called “a 
glory,” but in p. 252 it is explained to mean 
deity,‘ without beginning and end.” The cross 
with rectangular recesses at the junctions of 
the arms Mr. Anderson states “ is also specially 
Celtic.” This form often has a square placed 
on the centre of the cross, and is well seen in 
the Logierait example, p. 66. In this case the 
carver made one rectangular recess and seven 
of the segmental form. The form with 
rectangular recesses without the square only 
occurs on one stone, illustrated p. 161. In 
some cases a pattern is continuous over the 
square and the adjoining parts of the cross; 
but in theory the square isthere. The square 
with segmental recesses is seen at p. 106. 
“No form of cross created by any other art 
is the same as the Celtic form,” p. 120. 
(This statement is much modified at p. 111.) 
P. 82: “The most distinctive characteristic 
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of Celtic art is the absence of foliage. It 
was zoomorphic, but not phyllomorphic. It 
had reached its culminating point before a 
single foliageous scroll makes its appearance.” 
This foliage is a departure from the purity of 
Celtic art, and is the characteristic of the later 
‘‘ free-standing crosses,’ especially of those 
in the West Highlands. These, exemplified 
in St. Martin’s cross at Iona, have other char- 
acteristics in form, and have no Celtic in- 
scriptions. Mr. Anderson states that the 
slabs with the cross and symbols never bear 
the representation of a crucifix, while the 
free-standing crosses usually do. In Ireland, 
the non-appearance of the crucifix on the 
Celtic slabs is equally noticeable. These free- 
standing crosses Mr. Anderson divides into two 
classes—one ornamented in the Celtic style, but 
without the symbols; the other ornamented 
with foliage, and frequently bearing a cru- 
cifix. On p. 86 he notices the small boulders 
at Iona bearing a cross. He is wrong in sup- 
posing the second was found in or close to 
the cathedral during the repairs. It was 
found in a field-dyke very near Cladh an 
Diseart. A very similar one is figured, found 
in Aberdeenshire. He suggests that they 
may belong to an earlier type than those 
previously described ; but, from their small 
size, they seem more allied to the Hartle- 
pool grave-stones than to the Scotch slabs. 
Other rude erect slabs are described which 
have @ cross or five crosses rudely eugraved 
on them. The crosses vary in form, but 
most are slightly pattee—in one case potent. 
No evidence of the relative date of these stones 
is adduced. Mr. Anderson knows nothing to 
connect any of the classes described with 
the Columban church, and supposes that they 
did not long precede the twelfth century. 
As to the ornamentation of the monuments, 
“the probability is that the higher phase was 
developed in Ireland at an earlier period than 
in Scotland.” 

There is one form of cross which is not 
described or illustrated in these Lectures, and so 
presumably not found in the eastern districts. 
It is seldom or never “ free-standing,” but is 
incised or relieved on slabs. It has semi- 
circular ends to the four limbs, and often a 
square or circle, solid or open, at the inter- 
section. It is often to be seen in MSS. At 
Iona there is one large example (there called 
“an Irish cross ””—Drummond, plate ix.), a 
fragment of another large slab and some 
examples more or less fragmentary of smaller 
slabs. It is very remarkable that Mr. Ander- 
son did uot find any example among the 
cross-adorned slabs of his principal group. 
This form is on two stones at Inish Caltra, 
Co. Clare, and examples are given in 
Petrie’s Round Towers (pp. 327-29), and 
in Petrie’s Christian Inscriptions. It is on 
seven of the peculiar Anglo-Saxon sepulchral 
stones found at Hartlepool, where no doubt 
it is owing to Irish influence. 

The statement that the forms illustrated 
are specially Celtic is somewhat modified 
at p. 111; and Mr. Anderson is of course 
immediately opposed by the Manx examples, 
but he disposes of that difficulty by sup- 
posing that Gaut learned his trade in a 
Celtic workshop. But how was it that 
all over England the first described form 
became the usual Anglo-Saxon form—for 





instance, the Lancaster cross? There are no 
pre-Saxon crosses in the Midland counties. 
The crosses of the Isle of Man are dis- 
tinguished by the length and slenderness of 
the shaft and the contraction of the arms of 
the cross. They are of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. It is remarkable that none of 
the forms of the cross which Mr, Anderson 
states to be specially Celtic came to be 
used heraldically. The form with the square 
imposed got into use in the Greek Church. 
Then of the interlacing of pure plait and of 
serpentine and imaginary creatures, it is stated 
“that no nation ever used it as the Celts 
have done;”’ but the numerous fragments 
of Anglo-Saxon crosses in England bear the 
same style of work, as also do the church dvor- 
frames of the tenth century from Norway, of 
which casts are in the Kensington Museum. 
Whence did the Norman architects get their 
interlaced work? The fret-work is rarely, 
if ever, to be seen in England. Startling as 
the lecturer’s statements are in the face of 
these facts, they ought not to be rejected 
without knowing the evidence on which he 
has based them. 

At p. 72 are described a class of grave- 
stones which have been called “ hog-backed,” 
partaking, according to Mr. Anderson, of the 
pure Celtic style and of the twelfth-century 
style. They are unknown in the Midland 
counties of England, but in vol. xiv. of the 
publications of the Associated Architectural 
Societies some found in Yorkshire are de- 
scribed and illustrated by Mr. Rowe, who con- 
siders them Saxon of the ninth century. 

Henry Drypen. 








A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-War. 
By Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming. In 2 vols. 
(Black wood.) 


Miss Gorpon Cummtine has followed up her 
experiences at Fiji by another two volumes 
of further exploration among the isles of the 
Pacific. She had the good fortune to receive 
an invitation on board a French man-of-war 
which was starting to convey an “ Amethyst- 
ine Bishop” in charge of the Roman 
Catholic churches in the P:cific, so that he 
might make the tour of his diocese. 
She found Mgr. Elloi, as well as Capt. 
Aube, who commanded the Seignelay, to 
be most delightful companions; and all 
on board the ship seem to have done 
their best to make her comfortable. Under 
the auspices of the Bishop, the author saw 
much of the Roman Catholic propaganda in 
the places visited, and is thus able to de- 
scribe what has been done by this means to 
Christianise the natives, as well as the opera- 
tions of the various missions from England, 
America, and Australia. All these societies 
for the conversion of the heathen owe Miss 
Gordon Cumming a deep debt of gratitude, not 
only for the valuable reports she has made 
on what they have accomplished, but also for 
her defence of their cause against detractors. 
In this last book will be found ample details 
of the struggles which the missionaries of 
every sect have had to contend with; their 
early difficulties, when the islanders were 
idolaters and cannibals; how the white 
man appeared in another character, that of 
the buccaneering adventurer, the kidnapper, 
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and the swindling trader, and became the 
opponent of the missionary. To this an- 
tagonism the author ascribes much of the 
adverse criticism which has appeared against 
the good work done in the Pacific. 

Although Miss Gordon Cumming was so 
highly pleased with her French companions, 
not those only on board the Seignelay, but 
also those she met at Tahiti and other 
places, this does not prevent her from point- 
ing out the plans of the French in the 
Pacific. For some time back they have 
been very active in that region, annexing 
islands and appointing kings; good coaling 
stations have been secured, and everything 
done to establish a “ French centre’? which 
shall attract the commerce of the Pacific, 
including Australia. The grand finish to this 
will be the opening of the Panama Canal, 
when it is hoped that the Pacific will become, 
what they used to call the Mediterranean, 
a “French lake.” Along with other Euro- 
pean nations, France will no doubt get her 
share of the trade of that part of the world ; 
but the chances are that, in the future, 
America will dominate in the Pacific, and San 
Francisco become the great port of that sea, 
as Liverpool is at present of the Atlantic. 
Who can predict the political condition of 
Australia a century hence? Before long her 
power, too, is likely to tell for something 
on what the sailor called the “ starboard 
side of the Equator.” 

To give an example of the wonders of 
the islands which the author describes. 
At Vavau, where the whole of the “ coast 
is cavernous,’ there is a coral cave about 
forty feet wide and the same in height, 
with an entrance to it some distance 
below the aurface of the sea, so that it 
ean only be entered by good divers. The 
first to discover it was a young Tongan, who 
loved the daughter of a great chief. He 
prevailed on his lady-love to fly with him, 
and this was their hiding-place for some 
months. For the fair Tongan to dive 
down to the opening, and come up 
again inside of this marine palace of love, 
was a very easy matter. Another cave at 
the same locality is described, into which a 
boat can sail. From the description of 
the water forming a floor of lapis-lazuli, it 
must be something like the Blue Grotto 
of Capri; but its coral galleries and 
stalactite pillars, as well as its size, must 
make it much grander in every way. It is 
impossible to give extracts which will convey 
an idea of the loveliness of the scenery of 
these isles. The volumes must be read to 
accomplish this; and in them will be found 
some very beautiful illustrations from the 
author’s pencil, which, combined with her 
“pictures in words,” will make the reader 
yearn to visit such exceptional wonders. 

In this book, as in that on Fiji, Miss 
Gordon Cumming has done good work in 
collecting, wherever she was able, the 
old customs, legends, and mythology of the 
isles she visited. These are now disappearing 
so rapidly under the influence of mission- 
aries, traders, and various importations from 
every civilised region that in a very short 
time the interesting details of what these 
primitive barbarians believed, and the cere- 
monies they performed, will be forgotten 
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and lost. They seem to have had a rich 
collection of gods. Ancient stone worship 
was one of their forms of religion. Among 
the Samoans egg-shaped stones were held in 
reverence. In the Union Isles, the great god 
Tui Tokelau took the form of a rude stone 
carefully wrapped up in mats; and no eye 
ever looked on him except those of the king, 
who was the high-priest, and even the king 
could only approach him once a year, when 
the old mats were removed and new ones put 
on. In the more developed form of worship 
among the Hindus, more particularly in 
Southern India, the sacred stone emblem is 
often dressed in a piece of cloth. Pausanias 
gives us another instance in his de- 
scription of Delphi, where he says: “ You 
will see a stone of a moderate size. This they 
anoint with oil every day, and during 
every festival cover it with new shorn wool.” 
This stone, according to the tradition pre- 
served by Pausanias, was that swallowed by 
Saturn as a substitute for the newly born 
Jupiter ; and it had a cloth round it, in the 
tale, when it was presented to Saturn. The 
cloth in this case is understood to have 
represented the “ baby-linen ;” but the wide- 
spread use of cloth in connexion with the stone- 
symbol throws a doubt on this interpretation 
of the Greek story. The “‘ Feather God” of 
the Tahitians held a high place in their 
estimation ; when they went to war he was 
carried in the sacred canoe, and was supposed 
to ensure the presence of the god with them 
in their battles. Sharks, centipedes, and 
almost every variety of animal were raised 
to the dignity of deities. The skulls of the 
dead were sacred, particularly those of old 
women, which were stuck on the top of a 
pole and placed in gardens to secure good 
crops. The story of Jason sowing the 
dragon’s teeth appears to our modern mode of 
thought a mere allegory; but it is possible 
to look at it in a new light, and believe, even 
though the story of the Golden Fleece may 
be in the main mythical, that something like 
that peculiar kind of dental manuring was 
within the limits of human faith when we 
read that with the Samoans the scattering 
of the teeth of old women over a yam planta- 
tion was believed to be an infallible means of 
securing a plentiful harvest. 

Miss Gordon Cumming, among other sub- 
jects, deals with the origin of the natives, and 
inclines to a Japanese migration; but she 
has to acknowledge that the usual theory of 
a Malay . origin derives strong confirma- 
tion from the identity of languages. She 
has described some very important remains of 
‘stone structures which ought not to be over- 
looked in considering the ethnology of the 
Pacific Isles. It is very doubtful if these can 
be the work of the races now found there. In 
the island of Tonga-Tabu is a trilithon formed 
of huge blocks. The stones are hewn, the 
height above ground is fifteen feet, and the 
lintel is let into deep sockets cut in the 
uprights. The natives hese nothing about the 
purpose of this monument, nor who erected it. 
A drawing of it is given in the work. Others 
are said to exist, but not so large. In the 
Island of Nukuheva, one of the Marquesas, 
there is a series of vast terraces, about a 
hundred yards long by twenty wide, forming 
gigantic steps on the mountain side. These 








are built of oblong blocks of stone, some of 
them being as much as fifteen feet long by 
five or six wide. In Papa Nui, or Easter 
Island, are also platforms of cyclopean 
masonry, on which stood hundreds of stone 
figures eighteen feet high. These remains 
show either that the present inhabitants had 
at one time reached a much higher condition of 
civilisation, or that another race must have 
existed who were capable of producing such 
monuments. 

It may be worth noting the existence of 
the old Jewish custom—“ that a widow must 
become the wife of her deceased husband’s 
brother, or, failing him, of his nearest male 
relative.” In Tahiti, as in Fiji, a woman of 
the highest rank may marry whom she likes; 
but a man is allowed no such choice. A chief 
must be particular that the maiden he takes 
as his wife has blue blood in her veins, for the 
child derives its rank from the mother. Hence 
it may often happen that a son is a much 
more important person than his own father. 

Witiram Srmpson. 








Autumnal Leaves, By F.G. Heath. (Samp- 
son Low.) 


Just a hundred years ago William Gilpin im- 
proved the leisure which he could snatch from 
his clerical duties at Boldre, in the New 
Forest, by writing on the picturesque beauty 
of the neighbouring woodlands. He showed, 
by the effects of grouping, of the various 
habits and foliage of the different native trees. 
and of the general character of arboreal 
scenery, the aesthetical value of forests and 
trees. His opinions have been occasionally 
corrected and deepened in modern times, but 
are in the main irrefragable. Mr. Heath is 
one of his most ardent disciples, and in the 
first part of the present book takes us in 
early autumn through the sadly shrunk 
boundaries of the forest which was so dear 
to his master. Unlike Mr. Wise, he does not 
trouble himself much about its history or 
archaeology, but bids us enjoy the feast of 
colour and delicate outline which forms the 
special charm of the New Forest when 
autumnal tints begin to darken its summer 
splendour. The beauties of the Avon Valley, 
and especially of that most delightful village 
of old-fashioned flowers and quaint cottages, 
Ibbesley, are lovingly dwelt upon. Bramshaw 
Hill and Stoneycross, the more distinctively 
woodland district of the Forest, form a fine 
contrast to them. Few things can be imagined 
more pleasant in early spring or autumn than 
to follow Mr. Heath’s footsteps by flaming 
gorse and purple heather, under great oaks 
clothed in many-coloured lichens, and beeches 
whose drooping foliage creates a grateful 
coolness amid their russet-floored avenues, 
and so to test his enthusiastic descriptions of 
ancient Ytene. Perhaps he scarcely brings 
out what distinguishes the New Forest from 
all other British woodlands—its variety ; but 
then his thoughts were chiefly occupied with 
the many-shaded colours of its leafage. 
Thanks, however, to Mr. F. G. Short’s clever 
pencil, a glance at his coadjutor’s sketches 
will supply this deficiency. They reproduce 
with extreme fidelity that softness and time- 
honoured peacefulness which mark English 
forest-scenery. Mr. Short’s “‘ English Lane,” 





and the vignette of the “Queen’s Bower 
Stream, Brockenhurst,” will call up many 
pleasing reminiscences for all who know the 
New Forest. 

The purpose of the book, however, is 
mainly to point outa fresh line of study to 
those fond of woods and trees in the character 
of their autumnal markings. Most people 
have revelled in the reds and yellows of wood- 
land scenery during a frosty October before 
winter’s gales have rudely stripped the 
foliage ; but Mr. Heath calls us to a subtler 
discrimination of tints while as yet incipient 
decay has only partially filled the stomata of 
the leaves with earthy matter, and the vivid 
chlorophyll which they showed in summer is 
fading before the stronger development of 
those other pigments which Mr. Wallace calls 
collectively chromophyll. Yet Mr. Heath 
cannot reduce these tints to any regular 
scheme, or found any law upon their regu- 
larity of succession in each tree. They are 
confessedly varied and uncertain. But he 
would bid us concentrate our attention on 
the fainter tones of colour in autumnal 
leafage, and entirely eliminate that arch- 
enchanter, Frost. Seeing it is almost en- 
tirely to the agency of frost that we owe the 
blazes and smudges of red and purple splen- 
dour which light up October’s forest glades, 
we cannot but think this, from an artistic 
point of view, a mistake; and, as the author 
owns, the effects of late autumn on forest 
scenery are not more certain and unvaried 
than those of early decay. However, Mr. 
Heath here states, 


“it is in the early autumnal tinting that the 
charm of colour lies, and it is then that there is 
the greatest wealth of contrasts in wild nature. 
Hence, in representing this especial aspect of 
autumn, it has been sought to give the most 
typical and ng me of autumnal leaves, and 
these will be found figured in the coloured 
plates.” 


Most persons looking at these very careful 
transcripts of leaves with such preconceived 
views of brilliant autumnal colouring as we 
have expressed above will at first be some- 
what disappointed. The leaves are of 
uniform tints—brown, dark green, and sad 
yellow ; and we miss those glories of crimson 
and gold which are usually associated with 
our miniature Indian summers. This im- 
pression partly wears away on looking into 
the exactness with which the venation and 
denticulation of these leaves are expressed. 
The very absence of strong colour often 
brings out the midrib and branched-work of 
foliage more distinctly. The character of a 
leaf, in a word, is more easily distinguished 
at this early stage than when its low-toned 
colouring has flushed into a fuller splendour. 
The botanist may “peep,” as Wordsworth 
has it, over the one; but, unless we much 
mistake, the lover of artistic effect and beauty 
on a larger scale will prefer the other, and 
mentally associate the autumn woods with 
glowing shades of crimson and gold. But 
these plates are admirable for the most part 
as transcripts of the stage which Mr. Heath 
has chosen, if slightly wanting in some cases 
in that gloss which decay does not disturb at 
first, One or two we should quarrel with, how- 
ever, as they stand. Thus it may be questioned 
whether the sycamore leaf of plate iv. ever 
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preserves its evenness of contour and rem- 
nants of green when so large a proportion of 
brown hues has crept over it; but of this 
point we would not speak positively without 
further examination. On the horse-chestnut, 
however, in the same plate, we can dogma- 
tise, as we happened to make a special study 
of the decay of its leafage this autumn. Its 
green tints were never blended with a dark 

ellow shade, as is here represented, but were 
checkered with ‘a brighter hue from the 
beginning of decay. The ribs were very 
visible throughout the whole period of the 
fading, and here Mr. Heath has properly 
emphasised them. In the next stages, yellow 
waxes more and more vivid, prevails more 
entirely over any shade of green, and is 
splashed with crimson should frost forestall 
the leaf’s fall, or else in humid weather the 
golden hue continues until the very end. 
Such seems to be the general law of decay in a 
horse-chestnut leaf; but careful observation 
will show that each leaf differs in minor details. 
It is, therefore, possible—e.g., in a very wet 
autumn—that Mr. Heath’s tigured leaf might 
be found in some localities. Only this year, 
and never before, so far as we can remember, 
have we noticed such a scheme of colour. Have 
lovers of brilliant foliage ever observed the 
marvellous hues of red and yellow which 
in late autumn clothe horse-chestnuts when 
they depend over water? In such a position 
they become veritably what Mr. Allingham 
calls “ Indian princes.” 

But we must stop. It is easy to desiderate 
in Mr. Heath’s medlar leaves those streaks 
of crimson which they put on in October, 
and especially those flaming bars which 
clothe the wild cherry more distinctively than 
any other woodland tree; but it is difficult 
to do justice to the extreme accuracy of 
drawing in these transcripts, and to Mr. 
Heath’s patient care and watchfulness which 
have given them to all lovers of foliage. He 
has justly earned a fresh tribute of gratitude 
from all students of our woods and lanes. 
It is with much satisfaction that we find him 
dwelling on the charms of old hawthorn 
hedges. No more beautiful constituent of 
scenery, both in shape and tints, can be 
found than such an old-world rambling 
hedgerow. The tree itself is one of the 
most picturesque of our native flora, as dear 
to the painter as the etcher. The author 
has a keen sense of beauty in early autumn. 
‘* Standing by a tree at that time,” he writes, 


‘and looking in among the foliage, the variety 
of tinting is often seen to be very beautiful. 
Fresh green leaves, side by side with red and 
yellow and reddish yellow and reddish orange, 
the green merging insensibly in some leaves 
into the yellow or orange, the orange into pale 
red, and the pale red into glowing crimson ”— 


present a singularly attractive picture. 

While thanking Mr. Heath, however, for 
these early gifts of autumn, we own to 
a longing that his eyes could be purged 
with euphrasy, and be rapt to the North 
to note the wonders wrought by frost in late 
autumn. Perhaps he will charm us in a 
future volume with some of these effects ; 
and, if so, we would bid him in conclusion not 
to forget the drooping gold of the birches on 
Tweedside at that season, so different from 
the pale, sad-coloured leaves here figured, the 


glorious reds and yellows of the two mighty 
mountain ashes before the little inn at Dal- 
whinnie, or the full splendour of their 
autumnal dress when the ring-ousels come to 
eat their crimson berries at Loch Laggan. 
With these memories before our mind’s eye, 
Mr. Heath’s figure of mountain-ash foliage 
looks poverty-stricken indeed. 
M. G. WartKkrns. 








Songs in Minor Keys. By C. C. Fraser- 
Tytler (Mrs. Edward Liddell). (Macmillan.) 


Tue simple title of this volume describes its 
contents equally modestly and happily. Mrs. 
Liddell is a minor singer, who has well estab- 
lished her title to the name. She has pro- 
duced a book that displays feeling and thought 
no less conspicuously than music and beauty 
—a book distinguished by a varied tone and 
temper, full of sunshine and shadow, and 
wholly free from alloy of unworthy matter. 
She has not attained to, as she has not 
attempted, the higher reaches of love, sorrow, 
and death which only the greater singer can 
compass. We do not know that there is 
even one line in this beautiful volume that 
seems to us to touch the level of imaginative 
ardour that is essential to a poem, finally and 
definitely to vitalise and distinguish it. We 
do not think we have met with a single 
passage that quite realises an absolute vivid- 
ness of vision; but we have marked many 
passages, and might have marked more, which 
are full of a quiet inspiration, and exhibit an 
individual attitude of mind towards the joys 
and sorrows of every-day life, a genuine spring 
of unaffected feeling and fire of religious 
fervour. 

Mrs. Liddell is alone, or almost alone, 
among minor poets in not being imitative. 
She has a voice that is musical, flexible, and 
her own, whatever its limitations of compass 
or quality. But her best gift is invention 
(that pole-star of poetry, as Keats considered 
it); and, though this is an endowment she 
enjoys in no very exceptional measure, it is 
always present, and even conspicuous, in her 
poetry. The short narrative poems in this 
volume are attractive from their tenderness, 
pathos, and searching introspection, but most 
of all from their natural healthfulness of 
incident and mood. 

One of the sweetest stories is entitled “‘ The 
Highland Glen.” It is told in dialect by a 
poor woman who lived in a dull, cobwebbed 
street of a Scotch town. When she was a 
comely Highland lass her lover came out of 
the deep glen between the hills and took her 
back with him to his city home. But she 
could never outgrow the love of her Highland 
glen, and the memory of it remained with 
her amid coarser scenes. Her husband had 
died early, and, during the forty years of her 
destitute widowhood, she treasured the recol- 
lection of the sunny home of her girlhood; 
and now that she is grown gray and bent, her 
kith and kin all gone to God, every stick and 
stone and cranny of it comes back to her as 
she totters daily to look upon the poor little 
green tree that grows at the corner of the 
smoky street. 

‘* But for the bonny glen my heart cries sair, 


I dream I'm standin’ knee-deep in the burn ; 
I see the rowans noddin’ overhead, 





I hear the mavis sing aboon the fern.” 











The story is very simple, very tender and 
touching; full of natural and homely pathos, 
and a directness of appropriate metaphor. 

We think the poem entitled “ Absolution” 
is the best thing in the book. It is a story 
of English lovers parted by “ the gaunt figure 
called the world,” and coming together again 
in St. Peter’s, Rome—the man as priest, the 
woman as penitent seeking absolution. In 
the interval of separation the woman has 
been married, but the old love survives; and 
she comes to confess the wrong she does to 
husband and children in nourishing a dream 
of the days long past. Her eyes are never 
raised to the face of the priest as she tells the 
story of a love at first so deep and pure that 
holy men like the Father himself need not 
have shrank from it. 


‘* Stay ! there is one stain more. If I should see 
His face—again—on this side of the grave, 
My God ! and if he called me, ‘ Will you come ?’ 
I sometimes think I should not choose but go ! 
Pray for me, Father—I have told you ail. 
But God is gracious—do not you be hard— 
But answer, Father, and then shrive me so !” 


She rises from her knees absolved, and with 
averted face goes her way, her heart at ease ; 
but the priest, undiscovered to the end, 
reveals the secret of his identity, and of bis 
love and suffering, in a prayer, and dies the 
same night. The story, which, like the others 
in the volume, is slight, but beautiful, has 
certain features that are agreeably and 
legitimately reminiscent equally of Kossetti’s 
* Last Confession ’ and Longfellow’s “‘ Evan- 
geline.” 

“ Felicita ” is the title of the longest poem 
in the volume. It is the name of a beautiful 
Italian model who is found by an English 
sculptor sitting on the piazza steps, in Rome, 
waiting for hire in her calling. She becomes 
the wife of the Englishman, and everything 
goes well until buyers begin to fail. Reduced 
finally to destitution, Felicita (without con- 
sulting her husband, whose English pride, 
presumably, might have rebelled) steals out, 
for the first time in her wedded life, in the 
coloured vest, folded kerchief, and silver 
earrings she once wore, and with her baby in 
her arms, to the Spanish steps she used to 
frequent. On the way she enters the church 
of San Carlo, takes of the holy water, kneels 
down on the marble floor, and comes out with 
a stronger purpose. 

‘¢ Out again, out into the warm bright street, 

Out of the chillsome aisle and into light. 

I thought the curtain easier pushed aside 

In passing out than when I passed within, 

But maybe ’twas my soul had grown more strong.’ 


She does not wait long for hire as a contadina, 
and before nightfall she returns with a lighter 
heart and a scudo in her purse. The husband, 
angry at first, becomes at length reconciled 
to the untoward fortune that renders him 
dependent for livelihood on the just earnings 
of his wife’s beauty. Presently the sculptor 
is invited to the house of an English pur- 
chaser, and, with great reluctance, his wife, 
being also invited, is prevailed upon to accom- 
pany him. The house is full of English 
ladies, to whom Felicita’s beauty is at first 
attractive; but very soon the whispered 
rumour that she is a model passes from lip 
to lip, and brands her with a class disgrace. 





The husband moodily removes his wife from 
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ascene where prolonged stay would subject 

her to further insult. There is nothing 

better in the book than this description of 

the return homeward :— 

“We spoke no word, as through the darkened 
street, 

We trod so proudly, that were smote so sore. 

What use to speak, cast forth of fellow-men 

To other men as cruel as their kind ? 

What use to marmur in the other's ear 

Of love that, long assayed, forgot to doubt ? 

What use to toss wild wailings up to God, 

Who hears our silence as man hears our 

speech ?” 

No reader will say that this is not true poetry. 
The husband declines in health, and in a year 
he dies. The story is told throughout with 
genuine pathos; the poem has many passages 
of very marked beauty, and some few passages 
of exceptional fervour. A certain tendency 
to discursiveness in the narrative is at once a 
blemish, as interrupting the progress of the 
action, and a point of merit, as affording 
opportunity for many poetic episodes, 

We cannot say that we consider the blank 
verse of the poem always remarkable for 
strength or variety. Dr. Johnson used to 
say that blank verse was nothing, in his 
opinion, if not gorgeous. He had formed his 
canon of taste on the blank verse of Milton, 
and Mr. Tennyson has shown us that it is 
not impeccable. But, though gorgeousness 
may not be a necessity of blank verse, sonority 
may justly be considered essential to all verse 
of that species except such as is dramatic, 
for sonority lifts it out of the uncertainty 
that pertains even to the most rhythmic 
prose, and imparts to it the inevitableness 
and emphasis of rhyme. Mrs. Liddell’s 
blank verse is rarely sonorous. The sonnets 
in her volume are not of the best. Though 
full-thoughted and otherwise valuable in 
substance, they lack some needful definiteness 
of outline, and are no more than on a level 
with many poems miscalled sonnets by gifted 
writers who have not yet quite realised what 
it is exactly that this form of poetry requires 
above and apart from the rhyme-arrangement 
denominated Petrarchian. The symbolism of 
certain of these poems—‘‘ Love and Art” 
and others—is cumbrous, and therein Mrs. 
Liddell is manifestly out of her depth. 
Perhaps she is most at ease in such a poem as 
“Naomi,” half-lyric, half-narrative, full of 
tenderness and simple pathos, the story and 
song of a sweet and sunny Naomi, five years 
ge of her baby-sister Naomi, five years 

ead. 

Altogether, the atmosphere of the book is 
distinctly an atmosphere of sadness, but not 
of sadness prolonged until it becomes painful, 
but brightened by hope, and losing nothing 
of its natural effect from an undue dwelling 
on the night side of Nature. The devotional 
pieces have sometimes a fervour that recals 
Miss Rossetti (“Thou hast suffered” is a 
beautiful exposition of ascetic passion), while 
the descriptive passages have an autumnal 
sweetness that reminds us occasionally of 
Mrs. Webster. The diction is free from the 
current euphuism, being in the main simple, 
direct, and choice, and often distinguished by 
equal force and purity. In short, Mrs. Liddell 
18,10 Our view, a typical minor singer, delight- 
ful in her adequacy and not less so in her 
Ynambitious modesty. TT. Hari Carne. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Poor Archie's Girls. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
The Garden of Eden. (Bentley.) 


Waiting. By A. M. Hopkinson. (Sampson 
Low.) 


Blackfriars Bridge. 
(Remington.) 


Only a Twelvemonth; or, the County Asylum. 


By Kathleen Knox. 


By Rose Metcalfe. 


(Marcus Ward.) 
Die Frau Biirgemeisterin. Von Georg 
Ebers. (Stuttgart und Leipzig: Deutsche 


Verlags-anstalt. ) 


Tue contemplative critic frequently has to 
notice the odd fancy which authors have for 
naming their books from the weakest parts 
of them. Poor Archie's Girls is a very 
powerful and even original novel, with a 
weak vein of comedy running through it pro- 
vided by the sayings and doings of two 
maiden aunts. These old creatures, who are 
neither amusing nor particularly life-like, call 
their nieces “poor Archie’s girls.” The interest 
of the book, however, which is of a somewhat 
strained character, but very considerable for 
all that, has nothing to do with poor Archie 
or his sisters. Given a solitary Scotch sea- 
loch, cut off by an almost inaccessible 
mountain at its head from the more populated 
country; an old fool of a minister with 
two daughters—the one ten years younger 
than the other; a shy and awkward laird, 
who has hardly visited his house and prop- 
erty more than once since he was a boy, 
and on that one occasion has contrived to 
bear the blame of the ill-doings of an un- 
principled companion ; and, lastly, a family 
of reprobates dwelling high on the mountain 
side, and regarded with horror by everybody 
—the experienced reader will see that the 
materials for tragedy are present, supposing 
the artist to have the requisite skill. Miss 
Knox is not wanting in that skill, though 
her effects are achieved at a certain cost of 
probability. The entanglement of Mildmay 
Grant, the elder and angelic sister, with 
Joseph Roy, the clever member of the repro- 
bate family; the ready acquiescence of the 
laird in a story so improbable on the 
face of it that no man of ordinary intel- 
ligence, even were his temper as suspicious 
as Othello’s, and his enemies as cunning 
as Iago, could be caught by it; and 
the rapid translation of Joseph from an 
utterly ignorant and half-savage mountaineer 
into an accomplished man of letters—these 
are things which, when the book is put down 
and its tenor reviewed in cool blood, hardly 
commend themselves. But it is not the least 
evidence of an author’s power to be able to 
keep defects of this kind in the background 
by mere force of narrative skill during the 
reading itself; and Miss Knox has in great 
part succeeded in doing this. Her power of 
description (not the set description which is 
mere superadded ornament, but the much 
rarer kind which works itself into the story 
and helps or makes its effect) is very con- 
siderable. The solitudes of Ben Lyon, its 


perilous heights and abysses, and the rare 
resting spots among them have, as they are 
here presented, not a little power of imposing. 









The anonymous Garden of Eden is another 
book which is much better than the average 
run of novels. It is in part at least a musical 
novel, and we shall own with frankness that 
a black mark is set in our minds against 
musical novels as being almost invariably dull 
and bad. The Garden of Eden is, however, 
far from dull, and, though it has some grave 
defects, it is also far from bad. The worst 
of these defects is perhaps the extraordinary 
jargon in which the author occasionally 
indulges. Here is a very mild instance: 
‘* The memory of that episode was to Clifford 
as the unabstracted bullet to the warrior.” 
“Unabstracted”” for “ unextracted” is a 
charming Malapropism, no doubt, but it does 
not add to the sentimental effect of the 
passage. The same sort of thing, occasionally 
complicating the style into a tangle of thought 
and speech which the reader is helpless to 
unloose, occurs very frequently. Neverthe- 
less, the book has interest. The heroine, 
Althea Biron, is possessed of a powerful voice, 
and a very curious and impressionable 
character. She is “taken up” by a musical 
baronet and a musical peer in order to be 
trained for the stage; and the tribulations 
she undergoes, partly in consequence of 
amatory distractions, partly because she does 
not in the least understand the position of 
half-genius and half-dependent which she is 
expected to assume, form the staple of the 
book’s plot. The two lovers—“ Jack,” straight- 
forward, but rather stupid, and Clifford, the 
aristocratic ensnarer, who is in turn ensnared 
—have merit, as well as the object of their 
affections. Every now and then, too, the 
author says in her queer phrase something 
which was worth saying in a dialect resem- 
bling that of ordinary mortals. 


The third novel on our list is distinguished 
from those which have just been noticed by 
being (unlike them) very much like a good 
many other books. There can be no surer 
sign of second-handness than that an 
author should submit to the troublesome, 
foolish, and, to all sensible readers, disgusting 
bondage of the present tense. Waiting is 
not wholly written in this odious parody of 
a style, but a good deal of it is. Now it is 
quite clear that no one would commit this 
folly except as a matter of “corrupt follow- 








ing.” The fallacy is obvious. Mrs. or 
Miss has written a book in the present 
tense; the book which Mrs. or Miss 


has written is popular; therefore books 
written in the present tense are popular. 
“And then he goes and does it” in order 
to be popular likewise. If it had not been 
for this drawback, Waiting, though neither 
in whole nor in part particularly original, 
would have been a readable enough novel of 
an ordinary kind. There are some oddities 
about it. Who, for instance, is “ Stewart 
Mill?” He is evidently a literary gentleman 
suited for the perusal of learned and strong- 
minded young ladies, for Miss Hopkinson 
repeatedly has recourse to him when she 
wants to indicate the course of reading of 
such persons; but, possibly owing to the 
incompleteness of our acquaintance with 
English literature, we don’t know anything 
about him. To make up for this unknown 
author there is some pathos in the book, and 
a mad-dog incident of merit. 
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Did Miss Metcalfe, we wonder, revise her 
proofs, or can a slanderous legend, which 
little birds have whispered, to the effect that 
some publishers stipulate that authors shall 
not bother them with corrections, be founded 
on fact? Few novelists, surely, would allow 
the persistent headline “ Blackfriar’s Bridge ” 
to disfigure their books if they could help it. 
However this may be, Blackfriars Bridge is 
a pleasant little story, slight, but full of good 
feeling and very fairly told, with occasional 
touches of something that looks as if the 
author had some tinge of humour in her. 
The plot is very simple, dealing only with the 
aberrations, bodily and spiritual, of a com- 
positor who leaves home and his true love 
first to disseminate free-thought literature and 
then to go and fight for the Commune at 
Paris, and, escaping death, returns to happi- 
ness and a better mind. 


The greatest possible sympathy with the 
author of A County Asylum (which we are 
assured is an over-true tale) cannot make us 
call it in any way a good book. The author 
is too full of her wrongs to subordinate Nature 
to art in the fashion necessary for fiction. 
Nor even as a piece of pleading is the thing 
effective. Is has the very common effect of 
pointing out, not errors ina system which can 
be rectified, but personal shortcomings which 
cannot. Heaven knows our lunacy laws are not 
ideally perfect. But if parents are anxious to 
get rid of troublesome invalids, if family 
doctors almost without invitation fall in with 
this desire, if asylum physicians are careless, 
asylum nurses and matrons capricious and 
harsh (and this is what the allegations here 
made amount to), the very best system in the 
world obviously admits of abuse. No legisla- 
tion can possibly guard against a concatena- 
tion of individual malpractices, 


Prof. Ebers has at last abandoned his 
beloved Egypt, and transported the scene of 
his historical novel-practice to a very different 
country and time. The famous siege of Ley- 
den in 1574 has provided the framework of 
Die Frau Biirgemeisterin. The characteristics 
of the story are, however, not very different 
from those of the Egyptian series, though it 
has the advantage over that series of dealing 
with less unfamiliar material and requiring 
less display of deliberate and elaborate erudi- 
tion. The merits are, as before, very clear 
and careful portraiture and description ; the 
defect, a certain lack of what can only be 
called ‘‘ story interest.”’ 

GrorGcE SAInTSBURY. 








SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Pror, PALEY is indefatigable. Out of seven 
volumes of ‘‘ Cambridge Texts, with Notes,” now 
lying on our table, all but two bear his name; 
and, as these two are merely reprints of the 
late Mr. Long’s editions of the de Amicitia and 
de Senectute of Cicero, Prof. Paley may be said 
to enjoy a practical monopoly of this series at 
present. He gives us first an edition of Homer’s 
Lliad, Book 1., for which we should be more 
grateful if it had not been lately preceded by 
what we think a decidedly better edition on a 
similar scale—that of Mr. Monro (Clarendon 
Press), lately reviewed in these columns. Next 
we have three contributions to the series from 
Sophocles—Oedipus Rex, Oedipus Coloneus, and 
Antigone—which again have had, to some ex- 





tent, the wind taken out of their sails by the 
recent editions of Messrs. Campbell and Abbott. 
Not that we consider these latter editions as per- 
fect; on the contrary, we think that there is 
ample room for an advance upon them. But, 
on the whole, we doubt whether Prof. Paley 
has made such an advance as is required to 
supersede them. The 7'roades of Euripides, on 
the other hand, is an addition to our library of 
class-books for which we are genuinely thank- 
ful to the editor. Whatever defects modern 
critics haye discovered or imagined in the 
structure of this play, it is at least a highly 
characteristic specimen of the Euripidean 
drama—full of pathos and effect; rhetorical, 
doubtless, and occasionally sophistical ; but to 
quarrel with a play of Euripides on these 
~~" is, in our opinion, a mere anachronis m. 

rof. Paley’s commentary possesses the merits 
and (we fear we must add) the defects which 
we have noticed in his other recent writings. His 
style of translation is at times little short of 
repulsive. It is really too bad to put into the 
mouth of an “orator of rhymes” like Euripides 
language half mean, half pompous, such as ap- 
pears in the translation of ver. 341—‘‘ Do get 
hold of that crazy girl, or she will run nimbly 
off to the Achaean host.” We notice that in 
ver. 498 the editor finds a difficulty which we do 
not feel in the expression pias éva, There is a 
similar reiteration in a parallel passage at 
ver. 368, and the juxtaposition of the two words 
here strikes us as particularly effective. In 
ver. 454, oo is, perhaps, merely ethical dative, 
rather than (Paley) ‘‘to you”—i.e., aloft into 
the sky. But we have no wish to pick small 
holes in what we think, on the whole, a piece 
of good and useful work. Let us rather com- 
mend Prof. Paley’s Troades to the notice of 
teachers in want of a conyenient edition of a 
good and fairly easy play. 


OnE or two other books on our list may be 
noticed as breaking new ground, and deserving 
commendation accordingly. Mr. Pearman’s 
Cicero de Legibus (Cambridge: Hall and Co.) 
is especially welcome. School editors of Cicero 
have devoted themselves far too exclusively to 
certain stock portions of his works, and those 
portions by no means always the most readable 
or the most instructive. It is certainly strange 
that so interesting and well-written a treatise 
as the de Legibus should have remained so lung 
in what the editor calls “the limbo of Latin 
notes.” Mr. Pearman’s present edition shows 
a wide acquaintance with the labours of his 

redecessors, and a power of exercising sound 
judgment of his own on disputed points of read- 
ing and interpretation. But we think that once 
at least his judgment has failed him, when in 
section 6 we find Lambinus’s eccentric con- 
jecture ‘‘iuncidius” admitted into the text in 
place of the MSS. reading ‘‘iucundius.” Of 
all the emendations mentioned by Mr. Pear- 
man, ‘‘iuncidius” seems to us by far the most 
improbable; and if the evidence for the exist- 
ence of such a word in Latin at all rests only 
on this passage, Latin lexicographers are prob- 
ably fully justitied in ignoring it. 


Mr. Beucuer’s Livy, Book II. (Riving- 
tons), is also an essay in a comparatively 
new field. The editor’s notes on points of 
archaeology and history are compendious 
and sensible; and there is a good Appendix 
on the “patria potestas”—a subject which 
most students will have found puzzling, 
if not unintelligible. On the side of ‘* pure 
scholarship” the book is somewhat weaker. 
The note on yiii. 8 is surely a mere mare’s 
nest. ‘‘Non crediderit” does not mean 
‘‘ whether he believed,” but ‘‘ whether he dis- 
believed ;”’ and there is no ‘‘correlation of 
non—an”’ in the sentence at all, but merely such 
an ellipse of “utrum” as is familiar to all 


scholars; such as we find, for instance, in 





Horace’s ‘‘ Lucanus an Appulus anceps.” In 
ii. 9 the editor repeats a note of Ernesti’s asking 
“in what sense Lucretius could be mojor 
dignitate than OCollatinus.” But the whole 
context shows that this is not Livy’s mean- 
ing. Lucretius is “ maior aetate ac dignitate,” 
not ‘‘quam Oollatinus,” but “quam ceteri,” 
mentioned in the preceding sentence. The 
use of ‘‘ipsius” in the clause which 
follows is an additional argument, if any be 
needed, for this way of understanding the 
passage. Again, in v. 8 it is simply ineredibls 
that ‘“‘poena” can mean “a public duty.” 
We should have thought it impossible to read 
the whole chapter and arrive at such a con. 
clusion. Lastly, we must protest against 
taking. ‘‘ dolo” in vi. 1 as an siieiiea, and con- 
struing ‘‘dolo viam” ‘the approach to his 
object by treachery.” Beyond question, dolo is 
here a dative, to be taken with obsaeptam. 


From Dublin (Browne and Nolan) we 
receive a new edition of Livy, Book I., by Mr. 
L. C. Purser. Readers familiar with Prof. See- 
ley’s edition will not gain much from the use of 
this book; but it seems carefully put together, 
is cheaper and more portable than Prof. Seeley’s 
standard work, and will be found more con- 
venient for school use by teachers who prefer 
the “appendix” to the ‘ foot-note” form of 
commentary. 


Ovin’s Pontic Epistles, Book IV., by W. H. 
Williams (Newman), is ed by its author 
“the hasty compilation of six weeks in the 
summer vacation.” We cannot help thinking 
that, if the work was worth doing at all, it was 
worth the expenditure of more labour upon it 
than such a statement suggests. However, we 
have glanced through several pages of notes 
without finding any such blunders as the author 
might have been expected, and (we must add) 
would have deserved, to make under the cir- 
cumstances. 


Mr. BENNETT'S Selections from Virgil, ‘‘ The 
Aeneid” (Rivingtons), comprises about 2,000 
lines from the whole Aeneid, arranged in 
sections of varying length, and strung together 
by a thread of connecting narrative. The 
notes make no pretensions to originality, but 
are well-suited to their purpose. Perhaps it is 
a pity to mutilate a great classic like the 
Aeneid in this sweeping fashion; and we are 
not quite satisfied with Mr. Bennett’s apology 
for the practice contained in his Preface. But 
if the thing was to be done, we do not see how 
it could have been done better. 


WE have rece1ved—ecce iterum /—Prof. Paley’s 
long-expected edition of the text of Sopho- 
cles (in the ‘‘Cambridge Greek and Latin 
Texts”); Exercises in Latin Syntax and Idiom, 
by E. B. England (Macmillan)—a careful, but 
very uninteresting, set of Rules and Exercises, 
based on Roby’s Grammar ; and another volume 
in the series of ‘‘ Elementary Classics” (Mac- 
millan), Horace, Odes 2, by T. E. Page. 


WE also have on our table a pile of little 
volumes published by Messrs. George Bell and 
Sons in their series of ‘‘Grammar School 
Classics.” They consist of the whole of Virgil 
(sic), in nine parts, abridged from Coningtou’s 
edition by Profs. Nettleship and Wagner and 
the Rey. J. G. Sheppard; and a revised edition 
of Macmichael’s Anabasis, in four parts, with 
a life of Xenophon, Itinerary, Index, and three 
maps. ‘The notes to the Virgil are in too small 
print to be easily read even by young eyes. 
This is a matter which all publishers of ‘‘ school 
books” should see to. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 


NATURE. 
(‘* So will I build my altar in the fields.” 
—S. T. CoLERIDGE.) 
Tuts mount shall be our fane, a hallowed place ! 

No acolyte shall swing the thurible, 

Nor whispering worshipper his rosary tell ;— 
No priest shall here stand robed in lawn and lace ; 
But the Eternal shall look down thro’ space, 

And we will gaze and wonder :—it is well ! 

Here where the heath-flower and the wild thyme 

dwell, 
How sweet is life, how fair, how full of grace. 


In place of prayer we'll chant our joyous praise, 
And with glad voices sing in Nature’s choir : 

These lines of fir shall see on Sabbath-days 
Our faces flushing with our heart’s desire, 

As up the mountain-side, thro’ wooded ways, 
We seek that peace to which our souls aspire. 


SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. A. OC. BuRNELL, the eminent Sanskrit 
scholar (and more than a Sanskrit scholar, as 
our readers know), has finally decided to retire 
from the Madras Civil Service. His health 
will not permit him to return to India, even 
for the three years that would qualify him for 
a full pension. 

WE are glad to be able to announce that the 
Philological Society’s great English Dictionary, 
which has been so many years in preparation, 
is at last nearing its haven of the Clarendon 
Press. Its present editor, Dr. Murray, hopes to 
hand over the copy of part i. two-thirds of 
A,” at the end of next month, though he 
hardly hopes to see the book complete before 
the end of the century. There will be twenty- 
four parts ; and now is the time for volunteers to 
come forward and help to sort and prepare the 
remaining slips for sub-editors, and for the more 
capable helpers to offer to act as sub-editors, A 
good pull and a strong pull for a few months 
now might see all the work sub-edited this 
year. 


WE hear that Mr. W. Congreve, British vice- 
consul at San Remo, and brother of Dr. Richard 
Congreve, is printing an Italian version of 
Comte’s Catechism, as revised by Comte himself, 
which hitherto has existed only in Dr. Con- 
greve’s English translation. 

WE are not to look for Mr. Browning's fresh 
volume of Dramatic Idyils till the spring. It 
will be somewhat larger than the two former 
series were. Five or six Idylls are written, 
two of some length, the others shorter. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN AND Co. will publish 
immediately a work by the late Lord Justice 
James upon Z'he British in India, edited by 
his daughter, Mrs. Schwabe. From our 
recollection of a letter on the Irish question 
addressed to the papers by the Lord Justice 
about two years ago, we have great hopes of a 
sympathetic as well as a vigorous treatment of 
the subject. 


Messrs. LoncMANs will publish this spring 
two more volumes of Mr. Lecky’s History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century, covering 
the period from 1760 to 1784; and also the 
first portion of Mr. Froude’s Life of Carlyle, 
being a history of the first forty years of his 
life, 1795-1835. This latter will also consist 
of two volumes ; and it will contain two por- 


a and four other illustrations etched on 
8 . 


THE same publishers announce as in the 
press a Memoir of Augustus De Morgan, with 
Selections from his Letters, by his widow ; and 
Reminiscences of Oriel College and of the Oxford 
Movement, by the Rev. T. Mozley. 

A coMMITTEE has been formed at Aberdeen 








to collect subscriptions for a memorial to the 





late Dr. Black, Professor of Humanity, who 
died recently at the early age of forty-seven. 
While the ultimate object is °to found an 
annual prize for Latin in the university, it 
is proposed to allot the interest of the sum 
raised during the first few years for the benefit 
of Dr. Black’s widow and children. 


THE centenary of the Glasgow Herald was 
commemorated by a dinner on January 27, at 
which several interesting speeches were delivered. 
Among the guests, besides Principal Caird, Sir 
William Thomson, and several other professors 
of the university, were Mr. Cooper, of the 
Scotsman, and Mr. Leng, of the Dundee Adver- 
tiser, showing a pleasing harmony among the 
three chief newspapers published north of the 
Tweed. At the dinner held in London on the 
same evening, the toast of ‘‘ Literature ” was re- 
sponded to by Mr. William Black, who, we 
believe, began his literary career on the staff of 
the Herald, and in the columns of which his 
“ Daughter of Heth” first appeared. 


A SIMILAR event is celebrated by Chambers’s 
Journal, which has now reached its jubilee. In 
the current number, Mr. William Chambers 
contributes a most characteristic article, full of 
autobiographical details, describing the history 
of himself and of his paper during the past 
fifty years. 


Messrs. RrvineTons will shortly publish a 
volume of Studies in Philosophy, Ancient and 
Modern, by Mr. W. L. Courtney, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, author of T7’he Metaphysics of 
John Stuart Mill. 


Pror. ALTHAUS has in the press, for Brock- 
haus’ *‘ Neuer Plutarch,” a biography of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 


THE demand for dainty little waistcoat-pocket 
volumes seems to be daily increasing, and the 
supply keeps pace with it. Messrs, Griffith 
and Farran, who have jusi issued The Church- 
man's Daily Text-Book in that form, will publish 
immediately Queen Mab; or, Gems from 
Shakspere, arranged and edited by OC. W. 


WE understand that a new and cheaper 
edition of Hvery-day Life in our Public Schools, 
with a much-enlarged glossary, will shortly be 
issued by the same publishers. 


Messrs. F. V. WHITE AND Co. have in the 
press a new novel in three volumes by Lady 
Constance Howard, a daughter of the Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham. 


Mr. W. A. Batciie-Gronman, author of 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese, Gaddings with a Primi- 
tive People, &c., has recently received the first 
class knight’s cross of the Saxe-Coburg House 
Order, in recoguition of his contributions to 
English and German travel literature. 


WE are asked to state that the play an- 
nounced for a morning performance, called 
‘‘ Merely Players,” has no connexion with the 
novel of the same name by Mr. J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy, who has, however, given his consent to 
the use of the title. 


A SECOND rudimentary book on “ Legible 
Shorthand” will be issued by Mr. Pocknell, on 
February 15, entitled Monosyllabic and Pro- 
gressive Exercises, being an alphabetical list of 
all short words, classed according to the rules 
of the system, with numerous illustrations and 
exercises. 


A SERIES of papers on “‘ Mr. Ruskin and his 
Teachings” will be contributed to the New 
Series of House and Home by Mr. Edmund J. 
Baillie, of the Ruskin Society, beginning with 
the number published to-day. 


Mr. FurRNIVALL’s lecture on ‘‘ Mr. Brown- 
ing” at ‘the Working Men's College, Great 
Ormond Street, has been transferred from 








March 11 to this evening, February 4, at 8.30,on 


account of the illness of the lecturer originally 
appointed for to-night. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Melbourne writes :— 
‘“‘Mr, Francis Ormond, the gentleman who 
founded the college bearing his name, has 
offered to give £5,000 towards the establish- 
ment of a working-man’s college in Melbourne, 
or a similar sum} be subscribed by the 
public. 


M. A.pnHonsE DAvDET contributes to the 
current number of the Nouvelle Revue a second 
chapter of his literary autobiography. The 
first, which appeared some months ago, and to 
which we drew attention at the time, described 
the genesis of his first successful novel, Fromont 
jeune et Risler ainé. The present article treats 
of the not less successful Jack, in which of all 
M. A. Daudet’s works the influence of Dickens 
is perhaps most visible. The author here tells 
us a good deal about the original characters and 
the original scenes upon which the story was 
based. He says that it took him nearly a year 
to write, being the longest and the most quickly 
written of all his books. And he quotes from a 
letter addressed to him by George Sand that she 
was so deeply moved by reading it that she 
could not take up her own work again for three 
days. The article, besides, is full of interesting 
disclosures regarding the author’s manner of 
composition. 


M. Zoua’s new work, ‘‘ Le Pot-Bouille,” has 
begun to appear as the feuilleton of the Gaulois, 
which, be it remembered, is now the organ of 
M. Jules Simon. Some comment, therefore, is 
naturally heard that the Gaulois should announce 
it as the work “du maitre dans l'art dé fouiller 
les bas-fonds de la société.” A legal difficulty 
also threatens. M. Zola has given to one of 
his characters, who is an advocate in the Court 
of Appeal, the name of Duverdy ; and it appears 
that there is actually an advocate of the Uourt 
of Appeal at Paris bearing that very name. 
This M. Duverdy claims a property in his own 
name, and has brought an action for damages, 
which he assesses at 1,000 fra. (£40) a day. 


Ir has been stated that a number of letters 
of Schiller, addressed to his physician, Privy 
Councillor Stark, were to be published shortly. 
Prof. Ernst Martin, of Leipzig, into whose hands 
these letters have recently passed by purchase, 
writes to the German papers to say that ‘‘ good 
taste and piety ” alike prevent him from giving 
to the world these confidential communications 
from a patient to his physician ; and he reserves 
to himself the right of publishing any portion 
that he may think fit of the epistolary remains 
of Stark, who numbered among his correspond- 
ents Goethe, A. von Humboldt, Duke Karl 
August of Weimar, the Dowager-Duchess 
Amalie, &c. Prof. Martin’s determination does 
him honour. 


A Lire of Klopstock, by Herr Franz 
Miincker, is announced for publication this 
coming spring. 

Tue prize for the most valuable work in 
political and moral science produced in Belgium 
during the past five years has been awarded by 
the Belgian Government, on the unanimous 
report of ajury, to M. Emile de Laveleye, for 
his Lettres sur 0 Italie, his L’ Agriculture belge, 
and the new edition of his La Propriété et ses 
Formes primitives. 


WE learn from Za Cultura that Signor Carlo 
Prayer recently had the good fortune to discover 
in the archives of the old Republic of Genoa 
the diplomatic correspondence of the Genoese 
agent in London, Francesco Bernardi, be- 
giuning in 1651, and continued without inter- 
ruption, except during the embassies of Count 
Ugo Fiesco and Giovan Luca Durazzo, to the 
year 1662. The obligation imposed upon Ber- 
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nardi of keeping his Government accurately and 
dispassionately informed of the important events 
then happening in England, and his intimacy 
with the Protector (‘‘ di cui era molto dimestico 
per amicizia antica e suo entrinseco”), render 
these documents of some historical importance. 
Count Fiesco likewise gives an accurate account 
of his embassy, of Cromwell’s system of govern- 
ment and military forces, and of a conversa- 
tion with Card. Mazarin. The notes made by 
the Secretaries of the Republic on each letter, on 
which the replies of the Consigli dei Serenissimi 
di Palazzo were based, are preserved, and are of 
considerable value. Signor Prayer proposes to 
publish, as a first instalment, the documents 
from 1651 to the death of Cromwell, and to 
proceed with the remainder if he meets with 
sufficient encouragement from the literary 
public. 

Count LEo Toxstot is writing a series of five 
new tales for the Moscow Russkaya Mysl, the 
general title of which is to be Nabiiudenia 
Khristianina (“ Observations of a Christian”’). 
As the title indicates, these tales will bear a 
strongly religious character. It is said that 
the distinguished author read the first tale of 
the series to some of his friends, and that the 
vivid sketch of Christian family life in Russia 
which it contains proved singularly affecting. 
The second tale will have an autobiographical 
interest, having been suggested by the author’s 
interview with an ascetic, whose whole-hearted 
devotion to an ideal impressed him strongly as 
a proof that it was still possible to live a life of 
sanctity even in this secular age. 


A sixTH volume has appeared of Karl Hille- 
brand’s -Zeiten, Volker und Menschen, containing 
essays on (among others) Sainte-Beuve and 
Guizot. 


Messrs. MaIsoNNEUVE have just brought 
out an Almanach des Traditions populaires, to 
be continued annually. It is edited by M. E. 
Rolland, whose valuable Faune populaire de la 
France has been reviewed in these columns. It 
contains, inter alia, an attempt at a complete 
bibliography of the publications of the last 
three years relating to folk-lore; and seventeen 
of the songs of Brittany, with the music in 
some Cases. 


A postHuMoUS work by M. Villemain, 
entitled La Zribune moderne en France et en 
Angleterre, has just been published by M. 
Calmann Lévy. 


WE take the following Slavonic notes from 
the Aevue critique:—A quarterly Review, in 
German, entitled Die siidslawische Revue, has 
just appeared at Agram, which proposes for its 
object to keep the foreign world intormed of 
the intellectual movement among the Southern 
Slavs. A literary journal is announced to 
appear fortnightly at Serajevo, the capital of 
Bosnia. ‘The last volume of the ‘ Starine,” or 
old texts published by the Academy of 
Agram, contains, beside several inedited 
chronicles, a paper in French upon the 
Republic of Ragusa in 1766, by M. La Maire, 
French consul at Coron. The Slovinac, or 
Slav, a review appearing at Ragusa, has 
published several translations into Croatian, 
or rather adaptations, of plays of Mohire, 
which were acted at Ragusa in the last century. 


THE deserved success of the Cambridge 
Examiner, which Miss M. Hewett has now con- 
ducted, we believe, for more than a year, has 
led to the appearance of a not unfriendly rival 
in the Uxford Examiner. As the names do not 
entirely explain themselves, we may state that 
both these periodicals are intended to assist 
students in preparing for the local examinations 
of the two universities. They are published 


(in London by Mr. Edward Stanford) on the 
15th of each month. They consist of a 
series of papers, for self-examination, set by 





women only, whose names are given as a 
guarantee; and the women who set them also 
undertake to look over answers and make sug- 
gestions. It is evident that these Examiners 
supply a want; and, at the lowest, they show a 
praiseworthy attempt on the part of women to 
help themselves. 








OBITUARY, 


T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE. 


By the death of Mr. T. E. C. Leslie, which has 
been announced within the last few days, the 
AcaDEMyY has lost a valued contributor, and 
economic science a highly original investigator 
and a lucid and vigorous expositor. 

He was the second son of the late Rev. 
Edward Leslie, Prebendary of Dromore and 
Rector of Annahilt, in the county of Down. He 
was lineally descended from Charles Leslie, the 
norjuror, author of A Short and Easy Method 
with the Deists. He received his early educa- 
tion from his father, was sent to a school in 
England at the age of ten, and in 1842 
entered Trinity Ccllege, Dublin. He was a 
distinguished student there, having obtained, 
besides other honours, a classical scholarship 
in 1845, and a senior moderatorship (gold 
medal) in logic and ethics at his degree ex- 
amination in 1846. (It is interesting to observe 
that a similar distinction was won in 1847 by 
the late John E. Cairnes.) He became a law 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, was for two years a 
pupil in a conveyancer’s chambers, and was 
called to the English Bar. But, having been 
in 1853 appointed Professor of Political 
Economy and Jurisprudence in Queen's Col- 
lege, Belfast, he devoted himself to the study 
of these subjects as the work of his life. As 
the duties of the chair required only occasional 
brief visits to Ireland for the purpose of lecturing 
and examining, he continued to reside in London; 
and became a contributor to most of the leading 
English Reviews and other periodicals of articles 
on economic and social questions. Several of 
these articles were collected, and some new ones 
added, in a volume which he published in 1870, 
entitled Land Systems and Industrial Economy 
of Ireland, England, and Continental Countries. 
A detailed analysis of this volume was given 
by J. S. Mill in a paper in the Fortnightly, 
in which he pronounced Mr. Leslie to be 
“one of the best living writers on applied 
political economy.” Mill, it may be here men- 
tioned, had sought his acquaintance on reading 
his first essay in Macmillan, and ever after 
showed a respect for his opinions and a kindness 
towards himself which Mr. Leslie always grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Among the portions of the work on ‘ Land 
Systems ” which most attracted attention were 
the accounts given of the economic condition 
and social characteristics of some of the less- 
known districts on the Continent which Mr. 
Leslie had visited from time to time, observing 
not scenery only, but men and manners. In 
this sort of delineation he was particularly happy. 
Mill said that ‘‘ no one was able to write varra- 
tives of foreign visits at once so instructive and 
so interesting.’’ One of the most pleasing speci- 
mens of this kind of essay, belonging, however, 
to a somewhat later period, is the article on 
Auvergne in the Fortnightly tor December 1874. 
Two essays of his appeared in volumes pub- 
lished by the Cobden Club—namely, the ‘‘ Land 
System of France” (second edition, 1870) and 
** Financial Reform” (1871). The former of 
these is an earnest vindication of the petite 
culture; the second, an elaborate argument in 
favour of direct taxation. Both have, we 
believe, been translated into French and 
German. 

Some years ago the University of Dublin 
conferred on Mr. Leslie the honorary degree of 





LL.D. ; and in 1879 the Provost and Senior 
Fellows of Trinity College published for him a 
volume of collected Essays in Political and 
Moral Philosophy. This volume contains some 
of his best work—the fruit of his full-grown 
powers and maturest thought. Amid so much 
that is excellent may be specially named the 
articles on ‘‘The Political Economy of Adam 
Smith,” on “German Political Economy,” on 
‘‘The Philosophical Method of Political 
Economy,” and on ‘‘ Political Economy and 
Sociology.” 

In a notice of the late Prof. Cairnes by Mr. 
Leslie, which appeared in the ACADEMY at the 
time of the death of that distinguished economist, 
he expressed his admiration of “ the heroic forti- 
tude and public spirit” which enabled Cairnes, 
under physical suffering of the most prostrating 
kind, to “ maintain so high a place in the philo- 
sophical and political history of his time.” It 
is no secret to Mr. Leslie’s friends that he, too, 
was for years impeded in his work by a 
painful and depressing malady, to which 
in the end he succumbed. That he was 
able to do so much has oftem surprised 
those who knew him best; and, had his life 
been prolonged but a little space, he would 
have given to the world a substantial and im- 
posing proof of his energy and industry, as 
well as of his fine powers, in a work on Eco- 
nomic and Legal History, to which he had long 
looked forward as the principal fruit of his 
studies. The MS. of this treatise, when much 
progress had already been made with it, was 
unfortunately lost by Mr. Leslie when travelling 
in Germany in 1872; but it is believed that he 
had since then occupied himself in rewriting 
the missing portion, as well as in continuing 
the work, and that a large part of it has been 
et in such a condition that it may yet see the 

ight. 

During the closing days of his life, Mr. Leslie 
was employed in the examination for the vacant 
Dublin Chair of Political Economy, in which 
the heads of the university had requested him 
to take a part. Faithful to his ideas of duty, 
he persevered to the end in executing this tank 
with the assistance of a trusted colleague, in 
spite of the exhaustion caused by the fatal 
disease. He died at Belfast on Friday, Janu- 
ary 27, in the tifty-fifth year of his age. 

This is not the place in which anything like 
a satisfactory estimate of his merits as a thinker, 
or of the permanent value of his work, can be 
attempted. But we may indicate what it is 
that constitutes the originality of his position 
in the world of thought, and gives him a place 
apart among contemporary economists. It is 
well known that for some time a strong dis- 
satisfaction, rising in some quarters to the 
height of a revolt, has shown itself against 
the a priori method, which has been generally, 
though in different degrees, followed by eco- 
nomic writers. In opposition to that method, 
and to much of the doctrine founded on it, “ with 
its fictitious completeness, symmetry, and exact- 
ness,” a historical school has appeared in several 
European countries, which rejects the attempt 
to deduce all economic phenomena from the (so- 
called) universal principle of the ‘‘ desire of 
wealth ;” and, regarding the present economic 
structure and state of society as ‘‘ the result of 
a long evolution,” holds that it must be studied 
in the whole complex development of which it 
is the final product. Of this philosophic move- 
ment Mr. Leslie was the principal representative 
in these islands; he was recognised both at 
home and abroad as the head of the English 
historical school of political economy. 

Though he broke in his own person the narrow 
routine which too often shuts in English 
economists from any large acquaintance wit 
the writings of their Continental brethren, he did 
not merely appropriate the views of the latter, 
and import them for the instryction of his 
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fellow-countrymen. Far otherwise. His ten- 
dencies to the historical method were, indeed, 
only confirmed—not inspired—by his studies in 


foreign economics. The first impulse in this 
direction came to him not from that source, but 
from the personal teaching of Sir Henry Maine, 
and from the example of the application of his- 
torical enquiries to jurisprudence afforded by 
the writings of that eminent thinker. Mr. 
Leslie was strikingly original in his mode of 
presenting the new ideas in relation to his own 
science; and the form in which he exhibited 
them appears to be more philosophical, and 
less open to just criticism, than that which 
they assume in the works of the Continental 
economists. 

In his article in Hermathena on ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophical Method of Political Economy” (re- 
printed in the volume of 1879), of which it is 
not too much to say that it marks an epoch in 
the history of the science, he maintains, with 
great force of reasoning and wealth of illustra- 
tion, the following propositions, which may be 
regarded as embodying the fundamental doc- 
trines of the English historical school :— 


“The economical condition of English [or any 
other] society at this day is the outcome of the 
entire movement which has evolved the political 
constitution, the structure of the family, the forms 
of religion, the learned professions, the arts and 
sciences, the state of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. The philosophical method of 
political economy must be one which expounds 
this evolution. 

‘The method must be historical, and must trace 
the connexion between the economical and the 
other phases of national history. 

‘*The phenomena of wealth may be made the 
subject of a special enquiry by a special set of 
enquirers, but the laws of co-existence and sequence 
by which they are governed must be sought in the 


at science of society, and by the methods which 
it holds out.” 


If, as is the conviction of the present writer, 
the future course of economic studies is destined 
to follow the lines here indicated, it may be 
expected that the significance of Leslie’s labours 
will be from year to year better understood, 
and that his fame will rise with the progress of 
the science to which he devoted his life. 

Joun K. IncRam. 





THERE was a time in the history of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church when it seemed 
probable that it would be rentintwain. This 
was in the year 1849, when three of the 
ministers, Messrs. Everett, Dunn, and Griffiths, 
were expelled from the Connexion. These three 
members of the Wesleyan ministry had circu- 
lated some very severe strictures upon a few of 
their brethren ; and, on their refusal to dis- 
continue the publication, they were driven from 
the pale of the Church. The strife raged with 
virulence for neatly three years, and the litera- 
ture of the controversy is profuse. Mr. Samuel 
Dunn died on January 24 at Hastings, where 
he had been stationed for some years. He was 
a born disputant, and never happy except when 
engaged in preaching or publishing—equally 
ready either to attack an opponent in his own 
religious body or to “unmask” Socinianism 
and Popery. His first work was published at 
Pembroke in 1821, and there are at least sixty 
different books and pamphlets which bear his 
name. After his expulsion from the regular 
ministry of Wesleyanism he became what is 
called a “Free Church Methodist” minister, 
and ministered in a chapel built by his followers. 
At the time of his death he only lacked a few 
weeks to have completed his eighty-fourth year. 











MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Nineteenth Century *continues to devote 
itself to discussing the burning questions of the 
day, though this month we have nothing about 
Ireland. The articles by M. Joseph Reinach 
upon French politics, and by Herr Karl Blind 
upon the state of Germany, are specially valu- 
able. For the rest, we observe that the so-called 
‘‘ symposium” has become a duel at long ranges. 
There are no less than three replies to papers 
that appeared in the same Review for December. 
But the Nineteenth Century is growing less and 
less literary. The only article we need notice 
here is that by the Rev. Dr. Wright, upon ‘‘ The 
Babylonian Account of the Deluge; ” and that 
is merely a summary of what two scholars have 
recently published in German. 


THE Fortnightly is anexcellentnumber. Mr. 
Swinburne gives us three sonnets, in his later 
manner, upon the Papacy, which are somewhat 
inconyeniently crowded intoasingle page. Mr. 
Frederic Myers writes some very sweet verses 
on Mr. Watts’s pictures, which recal Mr. Tenny- 
son at his best by more than one suggestion. 
The title of Sir Henry Maine’s paper on ‘ The 
King and his Successor” will puzzle those who 
do not recolloct its predecessor, which appeared, 
we think, in the November uumber. ‘hat we 
thought extremely suggestive; this is only a 
clear statement of what is within common know- 
ledge. By far the most original article, though 
admitted to be based entirely upon second-hand 
information, is that which comes first—* Rela- 
tions of Religion to Asiatic States,’’ by Sir 
Alfred (formerity Mr. A.C.) Lyall. This, again, 
is most unfortunately named. It treats of 
China alone, and of the three forms of religion 
which there hold sway side by side, not only 
tolerated alike by the State, but each equally 
constituting a part of the political system. All 
students of comparative religion should read 
this important contribution to their science. 


WE have received the first number of the 
Manchester Quarterly (London: Triibner), a 
journal of literature and art, issued by the 
Manchester Literary Club. It cannot be denied 
that the contents are somewhat thin, and also 
somewhat uneven. We have been most pleased 
by the sonnet on “The River Dee,” by Mr. 
George Milner, author of Country Pleasures ; 
and (in a different sense) by Mr. H. H. Howorth’s 
paper on ‘* The Idealism of Berkeley.” ‘‘ Gipsy 
Folk Tales,” by Mr. H. 'T. Crofton, would have 
been better, we venture to think, if it had been 
longer. We must not forget a photographic 
reproduction of a charcoal drawing by Mr. 
George Sheffield, which is itself almost worth 
the price of the Review. 


Harper’s for February is even more attractive 
than usual. The capital articles on “ London 
Journalists,” with their accurate portraits, are 
succeeded by one on “ French Political Leaders,” 
illustrated with very clever sketches of Gambetta 
and other Deputies. The number is prefaced 
by a portrait of Victor Hugo which is a marvel 
of wood-cutting ; and the articles by George 
Lathrop on “ A Clever Town built by Quakers” 
(Pennsylvania), and ‘‘ Henry Irving at Home,” 
by Joseph Hatton, are two out ot many that 
are well worth reading, as well as looking at for 
the sake of their beautiful cuts. 


Le Livre, in its first issue for the new year, 
has gone through one of the changes which 
Mr. ‘lennyson associates with spring, permuting 
its sober old coat of gray for oue of 4 somewhat 
gayer shade. The more important part, the 
interior, is very good. ‘Taere are tew more 
appropriate kinds of illustration for such a 
periodical than portraits, especially portraits 
not generally known, of the great authors. 
The head of Voltaire, which we recently 
noticed, is followed up here by a very welcome 
drawing, from the graver of that good artist 











and good bibliophile, M. Jules Adeline, of the 
Rouen portrait of Corneille, attributed to 
Philippe de Champaigne. This is so different 
from the more common one of Le Brun, which 
has been popularised in a thousand different 
forms, that it is difficult to believe in the 
identity of the subject; and yet the authen- 
ticity of both is said to be undoubted. This 
plate, which gives the Champaigne likeness 
for the first time in black and white, will be 
a most welcome ‘‘ insertion” for the album of 
M. Marty-Laveaux’s beautiful edition. There 
is another plate, the illustration to the Amants 
magnifiques from Boucher’s well-known Molitre 
series. M. Adeline has accompanied his por- 
trait with a scholarly notice. M. Champfleury 
gives some more of his always interesting 
Romantic reminiscences and explorations; and 
M. Drujon continues the ‘‘ Books with Keys.” 








TWO NOVEL POINTS IN INTER- 
NATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


THE attempt made by Mr. Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) to obtain a Canadian copyright for 
his new book—The Prince and the Pauper—to 
which we have before referred, seems to be ex- 
citing a good deal of interest in America. So 
far as we can understand the complicated story, 
the facts are these :—Mr. Clemens possesses, of 
course, a copyright in the United States, which, 
be it remembered, none but a citizen of the 
United States can acquire under any circum- 
stances whatever. In addition, he possesses a 
copyright in the United Kingdom and generally 
throughout the dominions of the Queen— 
Canada alone excepted—in virtue of having 
published the book /irst in England at the time 
that he was staying at Montreal. Yet more, it 
is contended that, as incident to this latter 
copyright, he has also acquired a qualified copy- 
right even in Canada. He claims that he is 
protected against any reprint of his book there, 
though we understand him to admit that he is 
not protected ayainst the importation ef copies 
on payment of a royalty or duty of twelve and 
a-half per cent. This latter form of protection, 
or absolute Canadian copyright, can only be 
acquired by a person who is “domiciled” in 
some part of the British possessions. The 
Canadian authorities, who are in this matter the 
Department of Agriculture, have decided that a 
temporary residence with the express object of 
acquiring copyright does not constitute domicile. 
In short, Mr, Clemens, being already in posses- 
sion of an American copyright, an English 
copyright, and a qualified Canadian copyright, 
has failed only in his attempt to acquire an 
absolute Canadian copyright, which, it may be 
added, not even an English author can acquire 
except on the condition of reprinting in Canada, 

This resalt has naturally attracted fresh 
attention on the other side of the Atlantic to 
the general question of a treaty between 
England and the United States. It is seen that 
no treaty will be satisfactory to which Canada, 
with its peculiar position as regards copyright, 
is not a party. Sir Leonard Tilley, the 
Canadian Minister of Finance, is understood to 
have conferred with the British ambassador 
about this very subject on his recent visit to 
Washington. 

France and Belgium, on the other hand, 
whose mutual position as regards copyright 
bears a close analogy in Europe to that of the 
United States and Canada, appear to have 
come to a very convenient, though somewhat 
novel, arrangement. The two Governments have 
agreed to add a new article to the treaty of 
commerce signed last October, by which the 
benefit of “the most favoured nation clause” 
is extended to international copyright. The 
French Chamber sanctioned this addition to 
the treaty on January 30. It is also pro- 
posed to introduce a similar provision into 
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the treaty now being negotiated with 
Switzerland. Spain, it appears, is the country 
aimed at as that which at present gives and 
receives the largest measure of justice to authors 
as regards France. Between these two countries 
it is provided that copyright in the one (as 
well as the authority over translation) shall 
prevail also in the other for precisely the same 
duration and under precisely the same condi- 
tions. 








PRINTERS’ “ READERS” AND MODERN 
SPELLING. 


Tne London Association of Correctors of the 
Press have passed the following resolutions 
with reference to the ‘ Partial Corections of 
Modern Spellings approovd of by the Philo- 
logical Society” and a correspondence there- 
upon between Mr. F. J. Furnivall and Mr. A. F. 
Whittaker, secretary to the Association :— 


‘1, Printers’ readers in carrying out their duty 
have no personal opinions upon the spelling of 
their authors. 

‘*2. They follow the ordinary spelling of ap- 
proved dictionaries as the easiest available standard, 
thus carrying out the general instructions of their 
employers. 

‘3. If they impose either their own personal 
opinions or the spelling of Karly English autoors 
upon the work which passes through their hands, 
they run the risk of either paying for a reprint out 
of their own pockets or of losing their situations. 

**4, But if any author desires to have his own 
spelling, punctuation, &c., implicitly followed, he 
has only to give instructions to that effect, and the 
reader will see that it is done. 

**5, While unable just now to express an 
opinion for or against ‘Partial Corections,’ &c., 
this Association can say distinctly that, if the 
Philological Society will induce any individual 
publisher to admit them in works printed for him, 
the printers’ readers of London will carry them out 
faithfully, as a matter of duty, just as at present 
they put in operation the ordinary method of 
spelling which is most usual.” 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Argnern, A. Ritter v. Heinrich Freiherr v. Haymerle. Ein 
Riickblick auf sein Leben. Berlin: Janke. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Briatmont, Lt.-G/néral. Situation militaire de la Belgique. 
Travaux de Défense dela Meuse. Bruxelles: Muquardt, 
6 fr, 

CABALLERO, Fernan, Deux Nouvelles andalouses posthumes 
de. Précédées de sa Vie et ses (Zuvres par le comte de 
Bonneau-avenant. Paris: Pion. 4 fr. 

Ouo1x de Chansons mises en Musique par M, de La Borde. 

.4, Rouen: Lemonnyer. 50 fr. 

Corrér, F., Thédcre de (1879-81). Paris: Lemerre. 5 fr. 

Discours parlemertaires de Ernest Picard. Les Cing (1861- 
63). Paris: Plon 6 fr, 

Francesco, F. Bellini: Memorie e Lettere. 
Miinster, 4L. 

Lupo.tr, K, Der Sprachen- u, Vélkerkampf in Ungarn. 
Leipziy: Mutze. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Ricurrer, H.M. Aus der Messias- u, Werther-Zeit. Wien: 
Rosner. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

SanveERVAL, le vicomte de. De Atlantique au Niger par le 


~ 


Foutah-Djallon. Paris: Ducrocq. 7 fr. 
THEOLOGY. 


Lacarpr, P. de. Ankiindigung einer neuen Ausgabe der 
griech. Uebersetzung des alten Testaments. Gdétungen : 
Dieterich. 3M 


Verona: 


HISTORY. 


Amarin, ©. Monographie de la Chapelle de Berlaymont. 
Liége: Claesen. 70 fr. 

Birt, ‘In. Das antike Buchwesen in seinem Verhiiltniss zur 
Litteratur. Berlin: Besser. 12 M. 

CuExvet, A. Histoire de France sous le Ministtre Mazarin 
(1651-6!). T.1. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

D’ Acostin1, KE, Ricordi militari del Friuli (1797-1870), 
Verona: Miinster. 10 L, 

Droysen, H. Athen u. der Westen vor der sicilischen Expe- 
dittom. Berln: Besser. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Lacroix, P. XVIIe Sidcle : Lettres, Sciences et Arts (France 

_ 1590-1700), Paris: Firmin-Didot, 3v fr. 

Meénanp, R. La Vie privée des Anciens. T.3, Le Travail 

dans l’Antiquité. Paris: Morel. 30 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Brpet, L. Faune des Coléopttres du Bassin de la Scine. 
1° Partie. T.1. Paris: Imp, Malteste. 5 fr. 

Exner, 8. Untersuchungen iiber die Localisation d. Func- 
tionen in der Grosshirnrinde ges Menschen. Wien: 
Braumiiller. 10 fl, 





Hitzert, R. Das Verhalten der Farbenblinden gegeniiber 
den Erscheinungen der Fluorescenz. Kdénigsberg: Har- 
tung. 2M, 

Pacenstecuer, H, A. Zur Entwicklungegeschichte der Tre- 
matoden. Heidelberg: Winter. 1M : 

Pupicationen d. Astrophysikalischen Observatoriums zu 
Potsdam, Nr. 8. 2. Bd. 4, Stiick. Beobachtungen d. 
grossen Cometen v. 1881 (Comet III. 1881), v. H. 0. Vogel. 
Leipzig: Eogelmann, 3M. : 

Ricuet, Ob, Physiologie des Muscles et des Nerfs. Paris: 
Germer Bailhére. 15 fr. , 

Weser, Th, Zur Kritik der Kantischen Erkenntnisstheorie. 
Halle: Pfeffer. 1M. 50 Pf. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Arno.p, F. Quaestionum de fontibus Appiani specimen 
K6nigsberg: Hartung. 80 Pf. 

Mryer-Maexkav, W. Der Parzival Wolframs v. Eschenbach. 
Magdeburg: Heinrichshofen. 2 M. 50 Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S APPOINTMENT TO 
ST. DAVID’s. 
Aberdeen: Jan. 30, 1882. 


The record of Thirlwall’s promotion to the 
see of St. David’s, as given in the first volume 
of the ‘‘ Letters,” leaves out some curious cir- 
cumstances that came to my knowledge 
incidentally a number of years ago. 

My informant in the matter was Thirlwall’s 
schoolfellow and friend Grote, the historian. 
The vacancy in the see of St. David’s concurred 
with a vacancy in the deanery of Durham, 
both having been formerly held by the same 
person. Lord Melbourne was Minister at the 
time. What I remember distinctly as to the 
filling up of these offices was this. Something 
or other brought the matter up in conversation 
with Grote, and he mentioned the facts, together 
with an opinion of his own, which he held very 
strongly. His statement was that the appoint- 
ments were actually managed by Charles Buller, 
who had two men to promote, Thirlwall and 
Waddington. How Buller assigned the two va- 
cancies we know; but Grote’s decided opinion 
was that he had made a mistake—meaning 
that he ought to have given Waddington the 
see of St. David’s, and Thirlwall the deanery 
of Durham. He added, with an emphasis quite 
unusual to him, “If that had been done, it is 
as sure as anything can be, that Waddington 
would have died Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
While he considered that the post of a dean 
was the one peculiarly suited to Thirlwall’s 
scholarly tastes and pursuits, he held that 
Waddington was the man of business, par 
excellence, and that his business aptitudes would 
infallibly have marked him out for the highest 
episcopal position. 

Grote’s very accurate memory, and his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the facts as they 
happened, sufficiently guarantee the authen- 
ticity of these particulars. Still, the question 
arises—How came Lord Melbourne to take 
Charles Buller’s advice as to the appointment 
of a bishop? He himself was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Thirlwall’s character and claims, 
and was in every way competent to form his 
own judgment as to the filling of the vacancy. 

On this point I can offer a very probable sur- 
mise. Weare to remember that in 1837 Mel- 
bourne deliberately passed over Thirlwall, when 
the see of Norwich was vacant, because the 
Bishops of Ely and Chichester gave a verdict of 
want of confidence in his orthodoxy; Melbourne 
having expressly asked their opinion on his 
translation of Schleiermacher’s Essay on Luke's 
Gospel. Now there was nothing in the course 
of the three following years to remove the ban 
thus created ; in 1840 he stood exactly where he 
was in 1837. In point of fact, however, Mel- 
bourne was induced, so we are told, to ask 
another opinion on Thirlwall’s orthodoxy, in 
the hope, perhaps, that it might be mors favour- 
able. Archbishop Howley being appealed to, 
stated that he saw no objection to Tnirlwall’s 
promotion, and it took place accordingly. 

Now, the way that 1 would fit Grote’s story 





into the narrative is this: Charles Buller, 
urged by another power, which I will notice 
presently, went to Melbourne and pressed upon 
him the claims of Thirlwall. The old objection 
would, of course, be started. Buller would 
endeavour to meet this in his own winning 
fashion, the result being that Melbourne made 
his second appeal on the question of Thirlwall’s 
orthodoxy. ‘This being successful, Buller had 
obtained his vantage ground, and Melbourne 
would then condescend to discuss with him the 
disposal of the two vacancies. On no other 
supposition can I account for Grote’s statement 
that Buller had in his hands their mode of allo- 
cation to the favoured candidates. ~ 

But I am able to bring another party into the 
transaction—I mean John Mill. His share in 
it is purely inferential, but the circumstantial 
evidence is very strong. In the first place, he 
had a prodigiously high opinion of Thirlwall’s 
ability as a member of the Speculative Debating 
Society ; he admired his supposed liberality of 
mind ; and had warmly welcomed his History of 
Greece. In the second place, Charles Buller 
never performed any public act of importance 
without consulting Mill and being guided by 
him ; and this piece of promotion was one of 
the very things that the two would be sure to 
take counsel upon together. Thirdly, John 
Mill took the very first opportunity of lauding 
the appointment. In an allusion to Thirlwall 
(probably made for the occasion) he used these 
words—“ whom we now, with exultation, call 
Bishop Thirlwall.” If the thing had been his 
own handiwork, he could not have been more 
jubilant. Lastly, I can remember a joke of his, 
which pointed to the cause of the previous failure 
of Thirlwall to get a bishopric. The joke was— 
‘*You see, Melbourne could not countenance 
anyone that was disrespectful to St. Luke.” I 
merely put this with the other circumstances 
to - ww how deeply Mill was implicated in 
T! -‘wall’s promotion. 

4 would now start the question— Why was 
not Grote’s opinion taken as to the alloca- 
tion of the two vacancies?”—in order to 
give what I think a reasonable conjecture, 
which must rest on its own intrinsic proba- 
bility. Waddington stood very high in Grote’s 
esteem, from personal knowledge; but there 
was nothing about him to excite the enthusiasm 
of either Buller or Mill. Their pet was Thirl- 
wall, and their wi~h would be to give him the 
best thing going, without making fine distinc- 
tions, such as Grote may have urged upon 
them. 

I have put the whole case as known to me 
before your readers, and leave them to judge 
of the inferential part for themselves. You 
will no doubt consider it as somewhat remark- 
able that the making of a bishop should 
depend upon three Radicals, the most important 
of the three, in all probability, being John 
Mill. A. Barn. 








THE MANUMISSIONS IN THE LEOFRIC MISSAL. 
98 Roebuck Road, Sheffield : Jan. 23, 1582. 

With all deference to Mr. Davidson’s local and 
documentary knowledge, I cannot help thinking 
that Swuran tun is Suurton. The names corre- 
spond accurately ; in fact, I had conjectured that 
the modern form would probably be Sourton 
before I knew of the existence of any place 80 
named, The Svrintone of Domesday (=Swuring 
tun) is essentially the same name; whether the 
place designated is the same is, of course, 
another question. On the other band, Siredone 
(=Scie din, Sheardown or Shiredown) 13 4 
totally different name. Mr. Davidson’s 1enti- 
fication of Siredone and Sourton, if it be 
dependent on any supposed similarity between 
the names, is certainly untenable. As I have 
not at present access to Domesday, I cannot 
form any opinion as to the probabilities of the 
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case apart from the evidence of nomenclature. 


With regard, however, to Mr. Davidson’s 
argument against the identity of Svrintone and 
Sourton, I would remark that there are many 
places (e¢.g., Newbold, in Derbyshire) which 
appear from Domesday to have been of great 
importance, but which are now, and have been 
for centuries, altogether insignificant. 

Mr. Davidson is doubtless right with respect 
to Borslea. In the Cal. Inqq. Post Mortem, i. 
93 (temp. Edw. I.) I find Spreyton, Boresle, 
and Sourton mentioned together, and these 
three names occur in connexion in several 
later entries. 

The identification of Lamburne with Lamer- 
ton (Lamburnan tén), which Mr. Davidson has 
established, had occurred to me as a possibility, 
but I did not venture to make the suggestion 
publicly, for want of evidence. 

Breeg seems to stand for the Cornish equiva- 
lent of the Welsh bre, a hill. The modern 
English form of Breg would normally be 
Bray. In Cornwall it might be represented 
differently, but such names as Brey Down, 
Brey Hill, are found in the maps of the 
county. If, as Mr. Davidson intimates, 
Breage is only another form of ‘‘ St. Breock,” 
it is, of course, impossible that that place can 
be the one in question. Mr. Davidson’s sug- 
gestion of Bridgerule implies (if I have under- 
stood him correctly) that Brag, in an Anglo- 
Saxon document, can represent the Anglo-Saxon 
word brycg—a — which I think he 
will find, on consideration, to be inadmissible. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 








MR. CUMMINGS’S ‘‘ LIFE OF PURCELL.” 


London: Jan, 30, 1882. 

Humphrey Wanley’s note in the Harleian 
Catalogue respecting Stradella and Purcell is 
quoted by Hawkins in his History of Music 
vol. iv., p. 253. 

I did not refer to it in my Life of Purcell, 
because it was questionable whether Wanley 
wrote ingenuously or satirically, and I doubted 
the truth of the whole statement. Wanley 
says Stradella was shot in the back, and that 
after the murder his mistress went to France 
and Italy to sing; whereas, in truth, Stradella 
and his wife were stabbed and murdered at the 
same time. Again, Wanley dates the assassina- 
tion in 1670, at which time Purcell was twelve 
ery old, and could not have made any remark 

aring on his own experience, for he married 
in 1681. I am aware that recent search has 
thrown some doubt on the precise year of 
Stradella’s death, but it could not possibly have 
been later than 1681. Taking these facts into 
consideration, I do not regard Wanley’s note as 
of much value. Wituiam H. CumMINGs. 








THE ABBREVIATIONS IN BISHOP MOUNTAGU’S 
DEDICATION. 
Laverton Rectory, Bath: Jan. 31, 1882. 

With the kind help of a correspondent (H. R. 
Tedder, Esq., Librarian of the Athenaeum Club), 
ae that I have made out these abbrevia- 

ons. 

If (as seems probable) ‘‘ LM.” is a printer’s 
error for “L.M.,” the letters may stand for 
“Libens merito merenti monumentum dono 
dedit consecravitque.” J. H. BackHovseE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Senay, Feb. 6,5p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
eeting. 
5 pm. London Institution: “An lish Weed,”’ 
by Mr. Grant Alien. pane , 
7.30 p.m. Aristotelian : Discussion, “ Contingency.” 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, * Recent 
Advances in Photography,” II , by Oapt. Abney. 
Tusspay, Feb. 7,3 p.m. Royal Insti‘ution: * The Mechan- 


ism of the Senses,” IV., by Prot. J. G. McKendrick. 
8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology : ** Birds of the assyrian 
rds and Monuments,” by the Rev. W, Houghton. g 


8p.m. Society of Arts: “The Trade Capacities of 
Newfoundland,” by Mr. E Hepple Hall. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute. 

8 p.m. Oivil Engineers: “Candle Power of the 
Electric Light,” by Dr. Paget Higgs, 

8 p.m, Sborthand, 

830 p.m. Zoological: “ Classification and Distribu- 
tion of the Aeluriodea,’’? by Prof. 3t. Georee Mivart; 
“some Poin's ia the Anatomy of the Indian Darter 
(Plorus melanogaster), and on the Mechanism of the 
Neck in the Darters in Connexioa with their Habits,” by 

r. W, A. Forbes; ** Some Recens Corals from Maaeira,” 
by Prof. P. Martin Duncan. 

Wepnespay, Feb.8,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Manu- 
facture of Ordnance,” by Col, Maitland, 

8pm. Zetetical: **The Sacredness of Human Life, 
and its Bearing on the Question of Capital Punishment,”’ 
by Mr. G. B Shaw, 

Tuurspay, Feb. 9, 3pm. Royal Institution : “ Corals,” IV., 
by Prot. H. N. Moseley. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “Spinning Tops,’? by 
Mr. John Perry. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ The Formulae for the Trans- 
formation of E‘liptic Functions,’’ by Prof. H. J. S. Smith. 

8 pm. Telegraph Engineers: ‘‘The Pilsen Arc 
Light,” by Mr. H. F. Joel, 

8.°0pm. Antiquaries, 

Farpay, Feb. 10,8 p.m. New Shaksvere: ** Hamlet's ‘Speech 
ot Some Dozen or Sixteen Lines,’’? by the Rev. M. 
Wynell-Mayow; “Shakspere and Euphu'sm—Eupbuism 
an Adaptation of the Spanish Guevara,” by Dr, F. Land- 
mann. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Climate of Town 
and Country,” by Prof. Frankland. 

Saturvay, Feb.-11,3 p.m, Royal Institution : “ Beethoven,” 
by Prof. Pauer. 

3 p.m. Physical: Annual General Meeting; ‘‘ The 
Relations between the Electromotive Force of a Daniell’s 
Cell and the Chemical Affinities involved in its Action,’ 
by Dr. C. R. Alder Wright. 








SCIENCE. 


Freaks and Marvels of Plant Life. By M.C. 
Cooke. (S. P. C. K.) 


TuIs queer little volume might, without 
irreverence to our great naturalist, be suc- 
einctly described as The Orthodox Darwin. 
For some time past, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Kuowledge has been remarkable for 
the growing breadth and liberality of its 
spirit; but we were hardly yet prepared to 
find it undertaking to spread the main results 
of Mr. Darwin’s minute researches into the 
physiology of plant life. Of course Dr. Cooke 
writes under all reserves ; he almost ignores 
the doctrine of evolution and natural selection, 
and he says nothing that could by any 
stretch of imagination be conceivably sup- 
posed to shock the most sensitive orthodoxy. 
His aim is simply to present the world in 
general, and young people in particular, with 
the positive or certain, as opposed to the 
theoretical or hypothetical side of Mr. 
Darwin’s observations and teachings. The 
books which he here condenses and expounds 
in popular language are not the Origin of 
Species and the Descent of Man, but the 
Insectivorous Plants, the Habits of Climbers, 
and the Power of Movement; and from these 
he has cut out everything which bears upon 
the doctrine of descent with modification. 
Still, even this is a great deal. To the 
vast mass of readers, Mr. Darwin’s name is 
to this day, in spite of everything, a mere 
symbol for some unknown but heterodox 
and dangerous doctrines. Most people of 
the uncultured and half-cultured sort still 
know the creator of philosophic biology only 
as the author of an absurd theory that men 
are descended from monkeys, which somehow 
once lost their tails, and so took incontinently 
to the use of language and the practice of the 
industrial arts. ‘This theory they have heard 
mentioned only to be laughed at in private, 
or to be denounced as atheistic and immoral 
from a hundred pulpits. When such people 
learn from a book stamped with the impri- 
matur of a great orthodox religious society 





that Mr. Darwin has been for years a patient 





and accurate observer of biological facts, that 
his works contain more information on animal 
and vegetable life than any other books ever 
written—in short, that he is the acknowledged 
chief of modern science—they may, perhaps, 
begin to understand that even the ludicrous 
monkey theory must not be cavalierly re- 
jected without at least half-an-hour’s modest 
consideration. They may learn, too, that 
the monkeys are only a small part of a vast 
and comprehensive evolutionary scheme; and 
they may possibly even feel some faint sug- 
gestion of a nascent critical doubt whether, 
after all, their own utter ignorance is quite 
certain to lead them to much wiser con- 
clusions than Mr. Darwin’s wonderful and 
encyclopaedic knowledge. 

So much for the object of Dr. Cooke’s 
book, which, on the whole, appears to us a 
commendable one. As to the manner in 
which it has been performed, we can hardly 
speak so highly. ‘fo begin with, Dr. Cooke 
seems to have sacrificed too much to the 
exigencies of the position. He is, we take it, 
himself a Darwinian; but, having been asked 
to condense certain of Mr. Darwin’s works 
for an orthodox audience, he has certainly 
gone too far in the way of tacitly suppressing 
the evolutionary argument, and implicitly 
suggesting the method of design. That he 
should say nothing about natural selection is 
well and good; no doubt it was so stipulated 
in the bond; but that he should put down 
causes in which he cannot himself really 
believe is less praiseworthy. Yet he ends his 
introductory chapter by quoting a piece of 
verse which asks why flowers with bright 
petals should spring “ in the silent wilderness, 
where no man passes by.”” Dr, Cooke un- 
doubtedly knows that their bright petals are 
merely intended for the attraction of insects ; 
but the poem declares that their object is “ to 
minister delight to man, to beautify the 
earth.” Perhaps we may be told that this is 
only poetry ; but even poetry should not be 
quoted in a popular scientific work so as to 
strengthen unscientific preconceptions. Nor 
do we think he need have ended almost the 
only passage where he alludes in passing to 
Mr. Darwin’s general theory with an excerpt 
from Mr, Bennett, who finds that certain 
facts of plant life compel him “to recur to 
the pre-Darwinian doctrine of Design.” 

The literary and scientific execution of the 
book, again, does not seem to us wholly 
satisfactory. It consists for the most part of 
extracts from Mr, Darwin’s minor works, 
collated with long passages quoted, page after 
page, from Messrs. Wallace, Hooker, Asa 
Gray, Burdon Sanderson, Bates, Lawson Tait, 
and others. The original matter is small in 
quantity and careless in style. In places, it 
is true, we get two or three new and interest- 
ing observations; but, on the other hand, we 
also get some exceedingly hazy passages. 
For example, we are told that the thickuess 
of the shell in the Brazil nut cannot be meant 
as a protection from monkeys, because other 
nuts in the same forests are not protected ; 
an argument which would at once over- 
throw every example of natural selection or of 
design alike; for it might equally be said that 
the sting of the nettle could not be protective, 
seeing that grasses do not sting; nor could 





the antlers of deer aid them in their battles, 
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seeing that horses have no horns. Again, 
the whole chapter on mimicry is founded on 
a complete misconception of what mimicry 
really means. Dr. Cooke’s illustrations are 
all taken from such instances as the resem- 
blance between certain euphorbias and the 
cacti, between helianthemum and potentilla, 
between the fruit of the maple and of a South 
American milkwort. Not one of these is a 
real case of mimicry at all; they are merely 
cases of adaptive similarity—of like conditions 
producing like results. True mimetic re- 
semblances only occur between two species of 
plants or animals inhabiting the same district, 
of which one species is specially protected 
while the other is not; whereas the suc- 
culent euphorbias are found in Africa and 
the cacti in America. Dr. Cooke may 
answer that he prefers to use the term 
“mimicry ”’ for any resemblance whatsoever ; 
and, of course, in a free country he has a 
perfect right to do so if he will; but since the 
word has already an accepted scientific mean- 
ing, carefully defined by Mr. Bates and Mr. 
Wallace, he cannot be surprised if other 
people object to his proceedings. Any man 
may speak of a rhomboid as a square if he 
chooses; yet in geometry this practice is 
found to be distinctly inconvenient. Never- 
theless, after making all deductions, we must 
allow that Dr. Cooke’s book is calculated to 
do an immense amount of good. The excel- 
lence of the material makes up for any defects 
in the workmanship. It cannot fail to teach 
all those who will read it a great deal that is 
new, valuable, and interesting about many 
strange phenomena of vegetable life. 

Grant ALLEN. 








THE KELTIBERIAN INSCRIPTION 
OF LUZAGA, 


Tne Boletin dela Real Academia de la Historia 
for January contains an excellent facsimile of 
the bronze plate with a Keltiberian inscription 
found at Luzaga, near Siguenza. Neither the 
exact date nor locality of the discovery can now 
be ascertained. The plate, which is wonder- 
fully preserved under the circumstances, had 
been used both as a sconce for a lamp and as a 
pot-lid before it came into the possession of Don 
Juan Maria Morales of Huerta-Hernando. It 
is now definitely acquired for science by the 
exertions of our learned correspondent, Padre 
Fita, 8.J. 

The inscription, which he dates at not earlier 
than 154 B.c., is thus transcribed by Seiior Zobel 
de Zangroniz in a letter addressed to Padre 
Fita and published in the present article :— 

aregoratoks karvoh kegei 

kortka lutakei aujs irasiohka 

erga vela tkerseks soh 

veisvi mlaiohonoe 

kegis karikoe kegis 

sdn kortkan elasughon 

karvoh thkes sa kortka 

thivohreijs 
One of the characters, something like an 
English capital G, interpreted as “ ke,” occurs 
six times, and is peculiar to this inscription. 
The first word is found on # Keltiberian coin 
from Luzaga, and on others struck at Numantia, 
and is probably a tribal or geographical name. 
With the exception of the leaden plate of 
Castellon de la Plana, this is the longest 
Keltiberian inscription yet discovered. Tho 
reading of the alphabet seems to be in a more 
advanced state than the decipherment of the 
language; and we await with interest the con- 








tinuation of the article to learn Padre Fita’s 
suggestions towards the interpretation. Mean- 
while, some of the readers of the ACADEMY 
will, we hope, try their hands at this linguistic 
problem. 








THE DISCOVERY OF CONSORTISM OR 
SYMBIOSIS. 


Mr. Murray’s paper in last week’s ACADEMY 
conveys @ very erroneous impression as to the 
discovery of certain facts of great interest in 
biological science. Mr. Patrick Geddes has 
certainly never attributed to himself the dis- 
covery of chlorophyll in Convoluta, Hydra, or 
Spongilla ; nor can I believe, in the absence of 
his own statement, that he claims for himself 
either the discovery of unicellular algae (yellow 
cells), parasitic in Radiolaria and in Coelen- 
terata, or any originality in the theory of 
reciprocal accommodation which he propounds. 
Mr. Murray probably claims more for Mr. 
Geddes than that gentleman would claim for 
himself. At the same time, it is recognised as 
a fundamental principle of morals in scientific 
literature that honour shall be given where 
honour is due. ‘Ihe AcADEMY I cannot sup- 
pose is willing to lend itself to the glorifica- 
tion of one man by attributing to him the dis- 
coveries due to another. 

The presence of chlorophyll as the green 
colouring matter of Hydra and of the Planarian 
Vortex was inferred many years ago by Max 
Schultze, on the ground of its solubility in 
alcohol, fluorescence, and destruction by sun- 
light. Spectroscopic evidence of chlorophyll in 
Hydra and in Spongilla was published twelve 
years ago by Lankester, and Spongilla was 
subsequently studied by Sorby, who was the 
first to definitely state that chlorophyll-bearing 
animals must have a plant-like nutritive process, 
and may be looked upon as “ vegetating 
animals,” just as the fly-traps are regarded as 
‘*carnivorous plants.” Some years subse- 
quently to this Mr. Geddes collected the oxygen 
given off in sun-light by a green-coloured 
Planarian, which led him to infer that the 
green colour was chlorophyll, and that the 
oxygen was given off through its agency, as in 
plants. This is, I believe, an exact statement 
of Mr. Geddes’ contribution to the subject. 

Secondly, with regard to the “‘ yellow cells,” 
it is not possible to judge from Mr. Murray’s 
very general statement whether Mr. Geddes has 
observed anything new or not. The phenomenon 
of “Symbiosis,” or “consortism,” has been 
widely recognised since the demonstration 
of the nature of lichens by Schwendener. 
The parasitic nature of the yellow cells of 
Radiolaria asserted ten years ago by Cien- 
kowski was universally recognised as very 
possibly an instance of Symbiosis. Semper, in his 
Animal Life (“* International Scientific Series ’’), 
p. 75, definitely propounds this view both as to 
the “‘ yellow cells” of Radiolaria and as to the 
chlorophyll-coloured corpuscles of other Proto- 
zoa and Ooelenterata. K. Brandt has recently 
published very interesting experiments on these 
corpuscles, and has discussed the doctrine of 
Symbiosis in general (Sitz. der Physiolog. 
Gesellsch., Berlin, 1881). Prof. Moseley, in his 
Naturalist on the ** Challenger,” expresses the 
view that the chlorophyllaceous corpuscles with 
definite capsule, long known as constituents of 
the living substance of large Foraminifera, are 
symbiotic algae. And again, Merejowsky, in a 
recent number of the Comptes-rendus of the Paris 
Academy, ascribes the absence of a body similar 
to haemaglobin from the tissues of certain polyps 
to the fact that in them yellow cells, which he 
recognises as parasitic (symbiotic) algae, take 
the place of that substance, and provide nascent 
oxygen for the tissues. 

The novelty, therefore, which Mr. Murray 
ascribes to Mr. Geddes’ essay would seem to 
have no foundation, 





It remains yet to be determined how far these 
minute chlorophyllaceous corpuscles present in 
the tissues of some of the lower animals are 
really symbiotic organisms like the gonidia of 
lichens—how far their presence is due to their 
having been incepted as food (intracellular 
digestion), and how far they are products of the 
tissues themselves in which they occur. No 
doubt there are cases which fall under each of 
these categories, and Mr. Geddes’ investigations 
will be valuable as contributions to a knowledge 
of a certain class among them. JUSTITIA. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Mr. Epwarp SranrorD will publish imme- 
diately, as part of his “London Geographical 
Series,” an Atlas of Universal Geography, con- 
taining forty-four coloured maps, engraved on 
steel and copper, with an alphabetical Index. 
This atlas was begun by the late John Arrow- 
smith ; but his original plates have been sup- 
plemented by many new ones, and every effort 
has been made to keep abreast with the progress 
of geographical knowledge. Special attention 
has been given to those parts of the earth 
which are more nearly connected with English 
interests. The order of the maps follows that 
adopted by the late Keith Johnston in his 
Physical, Historical, Political, and Descriptive 
Geography. 

Mr. JosepH THomson, the African traveller, 
has unexpectedly returned to England, his two 
years’ engagement for the geological explora- 
tion of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s territory having 
been brought to an abrupt termination. The 
reason assigned is the extreme dissatisfaction 
which the Sultan felt at Mr. Thomson’s honest 
and straightforward report on the supposed 
coal-beds at Itule, on the Lujenda, a few miles 
above its confluence with the Rovuma. The 
Sultan had previously sent first an Arab and 
afterwards a Parsee engineer to examine the 
locality, and both had brought back reports of 
the abundance of the coal, and the ease with 
which it could be worked. Mr. Thomson, how- 
ever, on examining the so-called coal in situ, 
pronounced it to be nothing else than some 
irregular layers of bituminous shale, of no 
practical value whatever. 


As the development of North Borneo, under 
its new owners, will very much depend upon 
the manner in which the question of Chinese 
immigration is managed, it is satisfactory 
to learn that Sir Walter H. Medhurst has con- 
sented to proceed to the East as the repre- 
sentative ot the North Borneo Company in this 
matter. His name will inspire confidence in 
the Chinese, with whose language, probably, no 
European is more familiar. Sir Walter served 
for a number of years in the South of China, 
where the coolie emigration question has always 
been a prominent one. 


Ir will be remembered that when M. de 
Ujfalvy returned from Tashkend about a year 
ago, he left behind him MM. Capus and Bon- 
valot, who had been able to join the scientific 
mission through the munificence of M. Bischoffs- 
heim. These two have since been engaged in 
botanical, zoological, and other investigations 
in various parts of Turkistan, passing some time 
at Samarkand and Bokhara; and their reports 
will, no doubt, prove very interesting. M. 
Bischoffsheim has lately been informed by M. 
Capus of their arrival at Krasnovodsk, on the 
Caspian, which they reached on December 10, 
after visiting Khiva and crossing the great 
desert plateau of Ust Urt. 


M. Durour AND M. Erickson, starting from 
Ikera’s residence in Northern Ovampo Land, 
succeeded in reaching Evare and the forest 
region beyond, which extends from the Upper 
Cunene to the Okovango, and abounds in ele- 
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phants. M. Erickson has already returned from 
this trip, but M. Dufour, who is a scientific 
traveller, and not a trader or hunter, persisted in 
remaining behind. 


Dr. Bayon, who has lately returned from 
Timbo, in the Futa Jallon highlands of West 
Africa, has brought back with him some native 
representatives of the Almanys of that com- 
mercial centre. He is shortly to deliver an 
address before the French Geographical Society 
on the scientific aspects of his journey, during 
which he made a route-survey of some 1,300 
kilométres of country for the most part pre- 
viously unknown. Some excitement will 
probably be caused by Dr. Bayol’s announce- 
ment that for 350 kilométres of this distance 
he passed through an auriferous region. 


M. Henri DuvEyRIER, the well-known geo- 
grapher and African traveller, has been elected 
President of the Central Commission of the 
French Geographical Society for the present 

ear, in succession to Col. Perrier, who has 
oom appointed Director of the Geographical 
Service in the Ministry of War. 


Part XIIL. of Mr. J. Phillips Bevan’s Statis- 
tical Atlas (W. and A. K. Johnston) is more 
especially interesting just now when the water 
supply of the metropolis forms a subject of 
public discussion. The maps exhibit the river 
basins, and distinguish the towns according to 
the nature of their water supply. The accom- 
panying tables contain a mass of valuable 
figures. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A Dinosaur from the Wealden of the Isle of 
Wight.—A short paper by Mr. J. W. Hulke, on 
a large undescribed dinosaur from near Brixton, 
in the Isle of Wight, has been published, with 
ample illustrations, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. The remains were discovered some years 
ago, and the creature received from Prof. Owen 
the name of Polacanthus Foxii, but no descrip- 
tion of the fossil has hitherto appeared. After 
a close study of the bones, Mr. Hulke concludes 
that they represent a vegetable-feeding animal 
of immense muscular power, but probably of 
slow progression. Its dinosaurian affinities are 
characteristically marked, and it appears to have 
been closely related to the Wealden //ylaeosaurus, 


Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop AnD Oo. will 
publish this month The Coal and Iron Industries 
of the United Kingdom, by Mr. Richard Meade, 
Assistant-Keeper of Mining Records. Besides a 
description of the coal-fields and the principal 
seams of coal, Mr. Meade’s book will include 
an account of the occurrence of iron ores in 
Veins and seams, and a history of the rise and 
progress of pig-iron manufacture since the 
year 1740. Maps illustrating the position of 
coal-fields and iron-stone deposits throughout 
the kingdom will accompany the work. 


THE same publishers have also ready a new 
work by Mr. Lowis D’A. Jackson, entitled 
Modern Metrology, treating of the metrical 
units and systems of the present century, with 
an Appendix containing a proposed English 
system. 

A NEW work by MM. Mascart and Joubert, 
entitled Legons sur I Electricité et le Magnétisme, 
1s about to be published in Paris. It will form 
two volumes, to be issued separately; and 
Messrs. De La Rue have arranged with Dr. 
Atkinson for an English translation, which is in 
& state of forwardness. 


" WE understand that Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co. will shortly publish a work, en- 
titled The Simple Ailments of Horses: their 

ature and Treatment, by the late Principal 
and Lecturer on Veterinary Surgery, Edinburgh 
Veterinary College. 











Unver the title of Rhopalocera Malayana, 
Mr. W. L. Distant will shortly publish a mono- 
graph upon the butterflies of the Malay Penin- 
sula. It will consist of six or seven parts, 
royal quarto, each containing four coloured 
plates and about twenty-eight pages of letter- 
press. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Parkes Museum held on January 27, it 
was reported that the net profits of the recent 
International Medical and Sanitary Exhibition 
had amounted to no less than £1,120. At the 
same meeting an agreement was sanctioned 
with the Council of University College, by 
which it is hoped that a permanent building 
may be found for the Parkes Museum, at an 
estimated cost of £30,000. The scheme agreed 
to embraces three proposals—(1) The building 
of an addition to the north wing of University 
College for the purposes of the museum; 
(2) an endowment for the maintenance and 
management of the museum; (3) The opening 
of its museum free to the public, and an 
arrangement for the representation of Univer- 
sity College on the governing body of the 
museum. 


OnE of the last official acts of M. Paul Bert, 
late French Minister of Public Instruction, was 
to sign a decree creating a laboratory of bio- 
logical research at the Collége de France, of 
which M. Brown-Séquard and his assistant, 
M. d’Arsonval, were named directors. 


M. ALBERT GAuUDRY, the palaeontologist, has 
been elected a member of the Académie des 
Sciences, in place of the late H. Sainte-Claire 
Deville. 


THE last number of Nature contains an in- 
teresting account of the Observatory now in 
course of erection on the summit of Mount 
Hamilton, California. The cost 1s entirely 
defrayed by Mr. James Lick, who has placed in 
the hands of trustees the sum of 700,000 dollars 
(£140,000), for the purpose of providing a 
telescope superior to, and more powerful than, 
any yet made. Messrs. Alvan Clark and Sons, 
of Oambridgeport, are now engaged upon 
making a refracting telescope for them, with an 
object-glass of no less than thirty-six inches 
aperture. 


Correction.—In our announcement last week 
of the forthcoming work on the Ophidians, to 
be published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, 
initials were given wrongly in two cases: the 
author is Miss Catherine C. Hopley; the illus- 
trator is Mr. A. 7’. Elwes. ; 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. J. P. PostGaTE is lecturing at Univer- 
sity College, London, during the present session 
upon the Romance Languages, with special 
reference to the needs of students of French, 
Italian, Spanish, &c. The time is Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at 4 p.m. We feel sure that 
nothing else than additional publicity is needed 
in order to attract to these lectures a large 
audience. 


WE hear that Prof. Strong, of Melbourne 
University, and Mr. Leeper, Warden of Trinity 
College, Melbourne, have completed a joint 
translation in prose of the Satires of Juvenal, 
which we hope will be published in this 
country as well as in Australia. 


THE Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Triibner) for January (vol. xiv., part 1) con- 
tains ten papers in all—considerably more than 
usual—and nearly every one of them is of ex- 
ceptional interest. We can only indicate here 
the character of their contents. Sir William 
Muir writes upon ‘‘The Apology of al Kindy,” 
written in Arabic by a Christian at the Court of 
the Caliph al Mamun in the tenth century. 








—. 


As Sir William has just issued a little book on 
the same subject, we may return to it more at 
length hereafter. Mr. Lewis Rice, the scholar 
of Mysore, tells us about the Jain author of an 
early Canarese translation of the Bhirata. Mr. 
William Simpson, from his personal knowledge 
of Buddhist topes in North-western India, 
throws some light upon the origin of the 
familiar Chinese pagoda. Prof. S. Beal gives 
ingenious reasons for placing Scythian tribes in 
the valley of the Ganges during the liftime of 
Buddha. Prof. B. Jiilg, of Innsbruck, con- 
tributes a most valuable paper on ‘‘ The Present 
State of Mongolian Researches.’’ Prof. Monier 
Williams sends the Sanskrit ode, with a trans- 
lation, addressed by the lady pandit, Rama Bai, 
to the Berlin Congress of Orientalists. Mr. 
Thos. W. Kingsmill, in the longest article of 
all, describes “The Intercourse of China with 
Eastern Turkestan in the Second Oentury 
B.C.,” from the contemporary Shi-ki, or Book 
of History of Sze-ma-T’sien, which illustrates 
the somewhat earlier account of Strabo. Of 
M. G. Bertin’s “ Suggestions on the Formation 
of the Semitic Tenses,” we do not feel ourselves 
competent to say anything. M. Terrien de La 
Couperie concludes with a note upon “ A Lolo 
MS. written on Satin,’ to which reference has 
already been made in these columns. 


WE learn from the Ceylon Observer that a 
recently issued Council paper contains trans- 
lations of ancient inscriptions from the Anura- 
dhapura and Hambantota districts, now in the 
Colombo Museum. Translations of eleven short 
inscriptions are given, of which six have already 
appeared in Dr. Goldschmidt’s and Dr. Miiller’s 
reports, though in some cases the present trans- 
lations differ slightly from the previous ones, 
errors being corrected and lacunae filled up. 
Until facsimiles of the text are published, 
however, it will be difficult to judge of the accu- 
racy of the readings. 


THE French Government, adopting a proposal 
made by the Académie des Inscriptions, has given 
an official mission to M. Aymonier to study the 
languages and inscriptions of Cochin China. 


Tue library of the late Prof. Schmoelder, of 
Breslau, will be shortly sold by auction in 
Berlin. The collection numbers only 1,800 
works, but these include several valuable 
Oriental MSS. 


WE learn from the Revue critique that two 
officials in the Turkish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Munif Pasha and Constanidi Effendi, 
are engaged upon compiling a Turkish-l’rench 
dictionary. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


PuILoLoeicaL Socrety.—(Friday, Jan. 20.) 


A. J. Exits, President, in the Chair.—Dr. Murray 
gave his annual report on the progress of the 
society’s Dictionary. Of about a million slips sent 
out by him, nearly 900,000 had come back. His 
best contributor was Mr. Austin, of Oxford ; his 
second, an American gentleman; his third, Mr. 
William Douglas, of London. He reckoned the 
slips handed over to him by Mr. Furnivall, his pre- 
decessor, a8 two millions and a-half. The seven- 
teenth century had been well read; few fresh 
words had come in of late, though abasure for 
‘*abasement” had arrived that very day. The 
eighteenth century was one of bondage to Addison, 
&c. ; it coined few new words. The nineteenth 
century was like the seventeenth in its adven- 
turousness and licence. The sixteenth-century books 
had not been fully read; they were very scarce, 
and but few had been reprinted. They would 
doubtless carry back the history of many words 
100 years. The sub-editors had worked well, but 
a few more were still wanted ; and sorters were also 
needed to get the slips into order for the sub- 
editors, The histories of antic, grotesque, -gen (of 
‘‘oxygen”), anther, antenna, and the groups of 
‘‘astound, astony, astonish,” and “praise, price, 
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prize, prize-ring, prizer,” were then given. The 
English derivatives of anthropo- were sixty-seven, 
as against twenty-two French in Littré. ‘The cor- 
respondence had been very heavy; about 10,000 
letters had been sent out, The printing of A would 
begin in March ; but the Dictionary could not be 
finished much before 1900 a.p., unless the Claren- 
don Press Delegates could find more money for the 
work, so as to enable its editor to give his whole 
time to it. 


Socrety or AntTIQuaRIEs.—(Thursday,’ Jan. 26.) 


EpwIn FreEsHFicE.p, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
A communication from the Rev, H. J. Cheales, 
local secretary for Lincolnshire, was read by the 
Secretary, describing a bank running between 
Wainfleet and Boston. called the Tofts, in which are 
indications of ancient dwellings and fragments of 
pottery, which were exhibited. These Mr. 
Cheales took to be British, but, from their being 
made on a wheel, Canon Greenwell thought they 
were more probably mediaeval.—A report was also 
read from Messrs. Ferguson and Jackson, local 
secretaries for Cumberland, on the archaeological 
proceedings in that county. 


Browninea Socrety.—(Friday, Jan. 27.) 


Canon Farrar in the Chair.—The Chairman sug- 
gested a broad division of Mr. Browning’s works 
into three classes—(l) those easily intelligible ; 
(2) those requiring deep attention ; (3) those not 
intelligible without profound and loving study. 
After a few remarks on the expression of the poet’s 
thought, and on the help the society is giving to 
the students of this poet, papers by Miss Lewis 
(‘Some Thoughts on Krowning”) and Mr, James 
Thomson (‘‘ Notes on the Genius of Robert Brown- 
ing”) were read,— Miss Lewis said that Mr. 
Browning's position differs from that of any con- 
temporary poet in that his works are regarded 
either with strong aversion or still stronger admira- 
tion. While asserting that Mr. Browning exercises 
an enormous power over those who know him best, 
Miss Lewis admitted the non-attractiveness of his 
poetry at first sight. All sorts of reasons are given 
for his ‘‘ uniotelligibility ;” but, to her, ove decided 
want in his mind seemed to be his deficiency in the 
faculty of gauging the apprehending power of the 
ordinary iateliect. The one among Mr, Browning’s 
merits which primarily draws people towards him 
is his strong, hopetul philosophy of life. The 
‘*something” which he ‘‘offers the age as a gift” 
is the constructiveness of his teaching ; he empha- 
sises our hopes rather than our fears, our certainties 
rather than our doubts, our ultimate triumph rather 
than our present failures, The basis of his tenets 
is an intense realisation of a loving God and a 
future life. Failure and imperfection are, according 
to him, not only no blot on man in God’s sight, but 
they are the very signs of his supremacy in creation. 
Temptation comes to him ‘‘to meet And master, 
and make crouch beneath his feet.”—Mr. James 
Thomson classed Mr, Browning as a star of the 
first magnitude in the constellation which includes 
men of quietly rapacious, indetinitely capacious 
acquisitiveness, ‘Ihe thorough maturity of Mr. 
Krowning’s genius was reached in ‘‘Men and 
Women,” published 1855—a collection of poems 
not only noble in conception and aspiration, but 
each, in its betitting style, consummate in achieve- 
ment. Browning’s strong, intensely original indi- 
viduality has a keen relish for the odd, quaint, and 
groteeque ; but, when the subject is so great and 
solemn as to possess him, he ever rises in expres- 
sion as in conception with his theme, and imayina- 
tion incarnates itself in its own proper language of 
majestic rhythm, tenderest melody, orchestral 
harmony. The dominant characteristics of Mr. 
Browning’s genius are the restless activity and 
almost unique rapidity of his intellect ; immense 
range of sympathy, united with an intense and 
exuberant vitality ; and profound, passionate, living, 
triumphant faith in Christ, and in the immortality 
and ultimate redemption of every human soul in 
and through Christ, 











FINE ART. 
LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Luxor: Jan. 15, 1882. 


Tne chief drawback to a dahabiah voyage on 
the Nile is the impossibility of controlling the 
winds. The boat may be imprisoned for days 
By contrary winds under a mud-bank, where 
there is nothing to be seen or done, while a 
favourable breeze is sure to spring up just as 
it reaches some spot which the traveller has 
determined to visit. We suffered greatly from 
this perversity of weather, a south wind per- 
sistently blowing against us when we were in 
a part of the river where no monuments of 
antiquity happened to exist. In spite of this, 
however, it was inevitable that, with at least 
three ardent archaeologists on board, a little 
antiquarian work should be done, though some 
places of interest had to be passed by, and 
others hastily visited. 

Shortly after leaving Cairo, Mr. Flinders 
Petrie and myself rode to some tombs cut in 
the brow of a cliff between Sakkdrah and 
Abusir, and not far from the pyramids of 
Abusir. All of them either contained, or had 
contained, ibis mummies, and two of them had 
inscriptions. These latter struck me as being 
the earliest tombs I had seen in Egypt; in 
one of them was a sitting statue of the defunct, 
life-size, caryed in the rock; while the other, 
which was the burial-place of a royal scribe, 
contained a grafito in hieroglyphs. The in- 
scriptions of the first tomb consisted of four 
small tabular lists of offerings, much defaced. 
Not far from the tombs are the remains of a 
building formed of granite monoliths, like the 
so-called Temple of the Sphinx at Gizeh. 

We paid two visits to M. Maspero’s excava- 
tions at Médfim, with the unsatisfactory results 
of which, so far as inscriptions are concerned, 
the readers of the ACADEMY are doubtless 
already acquainted. On the opposite side of 
the Nile, at a village called Brumbel, is an old 
mound, together with a few fragments of cut 
stone—among them a granite altar. 

El-Haybi, above Beni-Suef, was the next 
place we had determined to visit. This 
is the site of a fortress built of mud-bricks 
by Pinotsem II., a king who has been made 
famous by the recent discovery at Deir el- 
Bahari. At the southern end of the fortress 
are the remains of a tower, the bricks of which 
are stamped with the names of Pinotsem him- 
self, his son Men-kheper-Ra and his grand- 
daughter, the Princess Ast-m-kheb. The 
names of Met-kheper-Ra and Ast-m-kheb 
occur together on one series of bricks, while 
upon another series is the name of Pinotsem, 
along with that of the fortress itself, which is 
given as Ast-m-kheb, showing that it must 
have been built and named after the birth of 
the princess. I would suggest that the fortress 
of Kobbin, in Nubia, where the name of Men- 
kheper-Ra is also found, was constructed, not 
by the more famous Men-kheper-Ra, or 
Thothmes IL{., but by the later king of the 
Twenty-first Dynasty. The ground at El- 
Haybi is strewn with mummies and portions 
of mummies excavated there by the natives, 
and in one place there is a cavern filled with 
huge stone sarcophagi of the Roman period. 
Some of these have been opened by M. 
Maspero, but thirty-four are still covered by 
their lids. 

We next stopped at a desolate spot on the 
eastern bank of the river called Sheikh Hassan, 
where there are extensive quarries of the Ptole- 
maic era. I found only one Greek inscription 
in them, but there is a tomb cut in the rock, 
the walls of which are adorned with a line of 
rudely carved galleys. Close to the tomb is 
a Coptic shrine, also cut in the rock, and once 
dedicated to a Nubian saint, Moses, with many 
inscriptions painted in red upon it. Farther 





south, below Gebel Sheikh Embiarek, and 
opposite Maghigha, is a Roman fortress of 
mud-bricks, where Mr. Petrie found the 
ground literally strewn with flint weapons and 
tools. I infer that they have been left by the 
savage tribes who destroyed the fortress in the 
closing days of Roman domination. 

We next paid a visit to Es-Serirtyeh, where a 
huge square mass of rock has been quarried 
into the likeness of a triumphal arch. The 
Ramessid quarries at the back of it are full of 
dog-mummy pits, and we photographed the 
— and sculptures cut in the rock below it 
by Meneptah I. and Ramses III. Lepsius has 
published the inscriptions, but outside the temple 
I found and copied a graffito in hieroglyphs. 

The dahabiah was moored for the night a little 
above the Coptic convent on the Gebel el-Tayr; 
and the following morning we walked along the 
cliffs in a southward direction, examining the 
numerous tombs on the way, until we came to 
a village called Tehneh. Here there is a Rames- 
sid temple carved out of the rock at the 
northern corner of the ravine, which runs inland 
from the village, and a Greek tomb has been 
excavated in the very middle of the steps by 
which it was approached. The sides of the cliffs 
which shut in the ravine are honeycombed with 
tombs, mostly of the Greek period: unfortu- 
nately, those described by ‘‘Murray” as con- 
taining Greek inscriptions have for the most 
part been destroyed. Traces of early sculptures 
can still be detected here and there on the face 
of the cliff, and I found that the sculptured 
representation of the gods Sebek and Amun-Ra, 
which has been ascribed to Ramses IIL, really 
belongs to Ramses V. (Ramses VI. of Lepsius). 
The cartouches of Ramses III. are indeed en- 
graved a little beyond it, but the cartouches 
which actually accompany it, and which have 
been thickly plastered over by the bees, are 
those of Ramses V. The mounds at Tehneh are 
very lofty and extensive, and in one place isa 
= of steps cut between two artificial walls of 
rock, 

At Kom-el-Ahmar, again, to the south of 
Minieh, there are extensive mounds of the 
Roman age. Above them is a tomb of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, the outer chamber of 
which has been quarried away. The inner 
chamber, however, is full of interesting sculp- 
tures and inscriptions, which we copied and 
photographed. The tomb seems to have been 
perfect when visited by Sir G. Wilkinson ; but, 
like so many others seen by him, has since been 
destroyed. An almost continuous line of tombs 
exists between Kom el-Ahmar and Beni- 
Hassan, where I copied all the Coptic grafiti— 
a task not previously accomplished. Mr. Petrie 
counted here no less than 181 ‘‘ wells” leading 
into tombs cut in the rock on the terrace below 
that on which the well-known line of tombs 
stands. 

After leaving Beni-Hassan we touched at 
Deir en-Nakl, and paid a visit to the tomb of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, in which a colossus is 
represented as drawn upon a sledge. The 
paintings do not appear to have suffered in any 
way since they were seen by Sir G. Wilkinson. 
Mr. Petrie photographed some of them, as well 
as the tablet of Thothmes III. in the quarries 
beyond. I copied all the inscriptions visible in 
the ruined tomb adjoining that in which the 
colossus is represented ; and below this we 
found a group of three tombs, the first of which 
has an inscription in three lines over the door, 
but is otherwise bare, while the other two are 
profusely adorned with hieroglyphs, which 
were partially copied by Mr. Petrie. The 
ef in one of these two tombs are 
painted blue, and the colouring is still brilliant. 
The whole group of tombs, including that which 
contains the picture of the colossus, belongs 
to the family of a nobleman named Kheru- 
nekht. Tel el-Amarna was our next stopping- 
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place. Here I found a Phoenician grafito 
among the Greek scrawls in one of the tombs 
in the cliff. 

Our voyage forced two facts very strongly 
upon my mind. In the first place, Egypt 
is still full of tombs and other monuments, 
some of which have not been visited since 
the time of the older travellers, Wilkin- 
son and Champollion, while others are quite 
unknown. The monuments, however, are fast 
perishing, and unless the hieroglyphic records 
they contain are soon copied, they will be 
lost to science for ever. But, in the second place, 
it is impossible, I am convinced, to explore 
Egypt properly from the river. The explorer 
must travel by land with tent and donkeys. 
Only in this way can he discover or hear of 
monuments hitherto unknown, or remain as 
long as he wishes in a place where inscriptions 
must be copied. Moreover, for monuments 
which lie at all inland the river is too distant a 
base of operations. The dahabiah is no doubt 
a luxurious means of conveyance, but it is 
almost useless for the traveller who desires to 
explore and discover. 

M. Maspero has just arrived here in his 
steamer from Assuan. He intends to remain 
for some little time, partly to conclude nego- 
tiations for removing the houses under which 
the temple of Luxor is buried, partly in 
order to clear out the small temple at Medinet 
Abu. He has found that the small Ptolemaic 
temple at Tuot, opposite Erment, described by 
Champollion and Wilkinson, is not only still in 
existence, but in a good state of preservation. 

A. H. Sayce. 





In the above letter, Ast-m-kheb is the Isi- 
em-kheb of Prof. Maspero and the Ast-em-af 
of Brugsch; Pinotsem being also read as 
Pinotem, and even as Penetzem. The signs 
read either way. According to the hiero- 
glyphed inscriptions upon the cut leather 
canopy of Queen Isi-em-kheb, she was daughter 
of Prince Masahirti, and wife to her uncle, 
King Menkheperra. She would therefore be 
daughter-in-law as well as grand-daughter to 
Pinotem II. A. E. Epwarps. 








OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM MILLER. 


THE great line-engraver and admirable artist 
who died a fortnight since, in his eighty-sixth 
year, was not only an interesting link between 
our own times and the best period of English 
engraving; he was in himself a profoundly 
notable person, an artist of quite peculiar skill. 
William Miller—known greatly as an inter- 
preter of Turner, but likewise the interpreter 
of inferior work—began the active practice of 
his art almost before Turner had arrested the 
publication of his Liber Studiorum, and while he 
(or the brothers Cooke, who were prime movers 
in it) was yet hardly more than planning that 
series of The Southern Coast which was next to 
engage his attention. The public must needs 
have known but little of Miller when, about 
the year 1820—we have not the plate by us to 
enable us to speak quite precisely as to thir 
date—the young engraver was engaged to 
execute what we believe was his first plate after 
Turner—the exquisite “Clovelly” of The 
Southern Coast. Some years before 1820, at all 
events, The Southern Coast had been planned 
and begun—its introductory plate being dated 
1814; and the larger number of the engravings, 
which were all engravings in line at once 
Masculine and delicate, were to be undertaken 
by the brothers Cooke, George and William B. 
They came, however, to be assisted by other 
7, Helge such as Horsburgh and Miller; and 
ler, as we have seen, quickly stepped to the 
front with his rare and beautiful contributions. | 











A little later we find him engaged in rendering 
the Turner illustrations to the Prose Works of Sir 
Walter Scott and to the Poetical Works of Sir 
Walter Scott. It was natural that, being a Scots- 
man, and for the greater part of his life resident 
in Edinburgh, he should be engaged a good deal 
in recording in line Turner’s vision in colour of 


Scottish scenery and Scottish edifice, and the’| 


fact is that a very large proportion of his work 
is concerned with Scottish themes. Thus we 
find him with the ‘‘ Dunstaffaage,” the ‘ Killi- 
crankie,” the ‘‘ Dryburgh,” the ‘‘ Stirling,” of 
the Scott publication, and with the enchanting 
“ Loch Lomond” of the great edition of Rogers’s 
Poems which appeared in 1834. In some of 
these small plates—nay, it is safe to say in 
nearly all of these small plates—he reached 
perfection. He became more and more delicate, 
in sympathy with Turner’s exquisite designs, but 
in becoming so he never ceased to be rightly 
masculine and straightforward. Simplicity and 
subtlety have indeed rarely, if ever, been so 
well combined in the work of a single engraver ; 
the ‘‘ Portsmouth” of The Southern Coast is a 
high instance of the one, and the few dainty 
little illustrations to the Rogers are instances of 
the other. The variety of touch which he 
employed in rendering various planes of the 
landscape is perhaps equalled only in the work 
of some of those gifted men who worked with 
him, and were in a true sense his contemporaries 
—the fellow-workers in the best period of his 
art—George Cooke among the more masculine, 
Goodall and Le Keux among the more refined. 

As time passed, William Miller embarked 
upon some of the larger of his undertakings, and 
addressed himself, with a success equal to that 
which he had attained already, to the grappling 
with the 1:ter art of Turner, when that art was 
concerned with Venice, or when it was concerned 
not so much with any definite place as with the 
vision which Italy had suggested. Thus, in 
1838 Miller engraved ‘The Grand Canal,” and 
in 1856, ‘“*Modern Italy”—we speak of the 
dates when the engravings were published: some 
were necessarily in hand during a lengthened 
time. Whether in these, his later works, or in 
those, his earlier, which have been spoken of 
above, Miller, while busy now and again on the 
interpretation of lesser artists, showed himself, 
above all things, the interpreter of Turner. If 
he excelled in one particular feature of his work, 
it must be said to have been in his skies. 
Colour apart, these have all the qualities of 
Turner’s own—movement, spaciousness, light. 

The honours of the Royal Academy of Scot- 
land were, we believe, bestowed on the deceased 
artist; those of our own Royal Academy were 
withheld, or, as is more probable, were never 
sought. For years before his death, William 
Miller had abandoned the practice of engraving ; 
but even quite lately he was wont to be occupied 
in making sketches in colour, and these confess 
the influence that was still upon him of 
Turner’s way of seeing Nature, and of his way 
of treating her. Miller was a member of the 
Society of Friends; the funeral notice in- 
forming those who were personally interested 
in him of his death informed them also of the 
intended place of his interment—Friends burial- 
ground, adjoining the meeting-house at 
Pleasance, Kdinburgh. He bore his part, 
during a long life, in the social and philan- 
thropic business of the members of his society, 
and was on all accounts esteemed by those who 
came into contact with him. As an artist we 
have already pointed out that he was of extra- 
ordinary skill. His reputation is one with that 
of the greatest school of English line-engravers 
—men whose work the connoisseur of fifty years 
hence will appreciate even more highly than the 
connoisseur of to-day. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SCHIAVONE AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
London : Jan. 19, 1882. 

In the exhibition of Old Masters at the 
Burlington House is a picture by Andrea 
Schiavone which is entitled ‘‘ Charity.” In the 
foreground is a naked woman reclining and 
suckling a child, and in the background a wood 
with three men blowing horns. I cannot see 
what huntsmen have to do with “Charity.” 
But a strange legend arose in the Middle Ages, 
of which there were Italian, German, and 
French versions, and which seems to have been 
specially popular in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. It is called *‘ The Penitence 
of St. John Chrysostom.” The engravings of 
this subject by Lucas Uranach, B. Beham, and 
Albert Diirer are at once recalled to mind by 
Schiavone’s picture. The legend itself is given 
at length in Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and 
Legendary Art. In brief, it runsthus. During 
a tempest a fair young princess seeks refuge in 
a hermit’s cave. The hermit first violates her, 
and then murders her by throwing her down a 
precipice. But subsequently, overcome with 
remorse, he vowed that he would never rise 
from the earth nor look up, but crawl on his 
hands and knees, till he was forgiven. After 
fifteen years spent in this way, it is not sur- 
prising that the hermit should have been mis- 
taken for some wild animal, and, as such, 
pursued and captured by the king’s huntsimen. 
Taken to the palace, he tells his story after a 
time, and messengers, being sent to the forest, 
find the princess alive and suckling her 
child. 

Surely this legend is the subject of Schiavone’s 
picture, and ‘‘ The Penitence of St. John Chry- 
sostom ” should be its title instead of “ Uharity.” 

G. W. FisHeEr. 








EARLY ITALIAN CASTING. 
Rome: Jan. 24, 1882. 

Fully agreeing with Mr. Middleton in his able 
and justly appreciative review of the ‘‘ Guide 
Books to the Italian and English Medals in the 
Brittsh Museum,’ by Messrs. Keary and 
Grueber (ACADEMY, No. 505, January 7), I 
may perhaps be permitted to express a doubt 
as to the correctness of Mr. Keary’s statement 
in a passage quoted in the first column—viz., 
that the surface of the medal, after casting, 
was so ‘‘rough” that ‘‘the whole piece was 
worked over with sandpaper,” &c. Nor can IL 
agree with Mr. Middleton in respect to the 
medals of the best period, in their pristine 
state, that ‘‘no doubt the graving tool was 
used,” The most carefully executed bronzes of 
the quattro cento, when examined by the 
magnifyer, betray no trace of sandpaper nor of 
the graving tool. Even little faults in the 
casting are generally left untouched. Witness 
many plaques, the Soulages candlesticks in the 
South Kensington Museum, and one of even 
more elaborate detail in my own collection: on 
this even the stippling of parts of the surface 
appears to have been done upon the wax 
model, not tooled upon the cast. On medals 
in low relief finishing would be even less 
necessary for casts so accurately “run in.” So 
it is with the finer Japanese castings, unrivalled 
in their perfection. 

If any surfacing were requisite, only the 
powder of the cuttle-fish shell used upon cork, 
or some equally fine polishing powder, could 
have been applied without detracting from the 
original sharpness of the artist’s touch. 

By what precise methods repli¢as were pro- 
duced from one and the same model, and of 
what mixed material the moulds were made 
from which such perfect casts came torth, are 
yet unknown to us; but Mr. Middleton has 
written somewhat unadvisedly when he says 
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that ‘‘ashes” were intended by the word 
carbone, ‘‘instead of charcoal, which could 
hardly stand the heat of molten metal.” If 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere, charcoal 
would burn away ; but, as is well known to all 
chemists, it will bear an intense heat un- 
changed, if kept away from oxygen; and, in 
the state of fine powder, would be a most im- 
portant ingredient in the terra sottile—not so 
** ashes,” C. Drury E. Fortnum. 








THE ‘‘ FIND” AT PARKHILL, ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Oombe Vi ge, near Woodstock: Jan. 21, 1882. 

In the AcADEMY of to-day (No. 507) there is 
a summary of a paper on ‘‘a cist” that, framed 
of ‘‘ four large slabs of stone,” has been ‘‘ dis- 
covered in a gravel-mound at Parkhill, in 
Aberdeenshire.” It is said, ‘‘ The peculiarities 
of the ‘find’ are, first, that bones of a hog 
were mixed with those of a man; second, that 
charcoal was found with buried bones.” 

In illustration of this I may mention a part 
of what was found at Mr. Carrington’s opening 
of the “twin-barrow,” called Long Lon, near 
Walton, in the moorlands of Staffordshire :— 


** A large cist was discovered near the centre of the 
large mound. It was formed by four immense 
stones. . . . On the cist being cleared, [there] was 
discovered a regular paved floor of limestone, 
entirely covered over with human bones... . On 
the floor were found .. . bones of the ox, hog, 
deer, and dog. Not far from the cist, and near the 
surface, was found a skeleton, minus the head, em- 
bedded in the gravel ,. . , and charcoal” (Jewitt’s 
Gravemounds ; see also Davis’s Crania Britannica). 

I would add that the plan given by Mr. 
Jewitt (ibid.) of the interments uncovered by 
Mr. Bateman in the Swinscoe barrow shows, 
interred with ten skeletons, ‘“‘the bones of a 
young hog enclosed in a stone cist,” ‘‘ remains 
of a cinerary urn and burnt bones,” a skeleton 
lying ‘‘ upon a thin Jayer of charred wood,” and 
‘* a deposit of burnt bones.” 

J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


AT a meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy 
held on the 30th ult., Mr. William Fettes 
Douglas was elected president, in room of 
the late Sir Daniel Macnee. Mr. Douglas was 
born in Edinburgh in 1823, and studied in the 
‘* Trustees’ Academy” under Sir William Allan. 
Since 1844 he has been a regular contributor to 
the exhibitions of the Scottish Academy, of 
which he was elected an associate in 1851, and 
a full member three years later. Heisa learned 
and enthusiastic antiquary as well as a painter, 
and his figure-pictures are commonly cabinet 
pieces dealing with antiquarian or historical 
subjects. They are characterised by much ex- 
quisiteness of texture and beauty of colour. 
Mr. Douglas has also proved, especially by his 
small works in water-colour, that he is an 
accomplished landscapist. 


We hear that there will be opened in the 
course of a week or so, at the rooms of the 
Society of British Artists, an exhibition of the 
works of Henry Dawson, the brilliant painter 
who died about ten years ago, never having 
been deemed worthy of Academical honours. 
A certain number of the pictures will be ex- 
hibited at the Graphic Meeting on Wednesday 
next. 


WE also hear that the exhibition of the 
Society of Painter-Etchers will be held this 
year in the gallery of the Fine Arts Society. 


Mr. W. Griccs, whom we have hitherto 
known best for his invaluable facsimiles of the 
Shakspere Quarto, has now taken in hand a 
series of reproductions of the various kinds of 
national art exhibited in the South Kensington 
Museum. Though these are issued ‘“ under 





the patronage” of the Committee of Council on 
Education, we understand that the venture is 
made by Mr. Griggs at his own risk. But 
they have only to be known to ensure a wide 
popularity. Those that we have received 
divide into two classes. First, a set of twenty- 
two photo-lithographs, reproducing selections 
from the well-known collection of sepia 
drawings, formerly in the India Museum, which 
represent the native handicraftsmen of India 
engaged at their work. This set is called the 
‘* Portfolio of Indian Art,” and bears on its 
cover the Sanchi gateway. Secondly, several 
series of examples of the art of other countries, 
reproduced in colour by chromo-lithography. 
Of these, Persian, Spanish, and Italian port- 
folios have already appeared, forming an addi- 
tional twenty-two plates. We shall take 
another opportunity to speak of the value of 
Mr. Griggs’s work from the points of view of 
its own beauty and of its service to art- 
education. Each part contains two plates 
imperial quarto, and is issued at the mar- 
vellously cheap price of one shilling. Quid 
plura ? 

STUDENTS of Oriental numismatics will learn 
with pleasure that the fine series of Japanese 
coins, numbering nearly ten thousand specimens, 
collected by the Japanese princes of Tamba 
during the last century, has just been acquired 
by the well-known English collector, Mr. Howel 
Wills, and consequently will remain in this 
country. This collection, which contains a great 
number of unique coins, is composed not only 
of the Japanese copper, iron, lead, silver, and 
gold coins, but also of the coins of other countries 
which have traded with Japan since the Christian 
era. The coins are placed in eighteen beautiful 
old lacquered boxes or cabinets, and five hundred 
of them have each a separate ivory box carved 
or inlaid with silver, the interior being lined 
with satin of various colours. This wonderful 
collection was at the eve of being sent back to 
Japan via Germany had the consignee failed to 
find an amateur disposed to invest a large sum 
of money init. It has a great historical inter- 
est; and its catalogue, made by a Tamba prince, 
has been one of the chief authorities used by the 
Baron de Chaudoir in compiling his great cata- 
logue of the Chinese and Japanese coins of St. 
Petersburg. Besides, it possesses this importent 
characteristic, that the genuineness of the coins 
cannot be so often doubted as in modern collec. 
tions, because they were brought together before 
the habit had become common of counterfeiting 
old coins to defraud collectors. We understand 
that a portion of Mr. Wills’ purchase may 
eventually be transferred to the British Museum 
in order to supplement the national collection. 


Tue report of the eleventh autumn ex- 
hibition of pictures at Liverpool, under the 
auspices of the corporation, is very satisfactory. 
Nearly 80,000 persons visited the exhibition 
during the three months it was open; and 314 
works were sold for the aggregate sum of 
£12,202. Besides Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s great 
work of ‘‘ Dante’s Dream” (to which we have 
before referred), Mr. John O’Connor’s ‘* Market 
Place at Verona,” painted in tempera, and 
a landscape in water-colours by Mr. John 
McDougal, were purchased by the City Council 
for the permanent gallery, the total expenditure 
on this account being £1,860. Mr. P. H. 
Rathbone has also presented to the corporation 
Mr. Naish’s ‘Boulders at Rest.” We are 
glad to hear that extensions to the Walker Art 
Gallery have been approved which will double 
its present capacity. 

THE twenty-first annual exhibition of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts opens next 
Tuesday, February 7,and closes on May 1. On 
Monday is the private view, and a conversazione 
in the evening. 


WE regret to learn from the Manchester 


Guardian that the publication of Mr. W. 
Thompson Watkin’s work on Roman Lancashire, 
announced in these columns for the close of 
1881, has been delayed by a severe attack of 
illness, from which Mr. Watkin is now happily 
nearly recovered. 


Mr. R. A. Procror’s papers on ‘‘ The Great 
Pyramid,” now in course of publication in 
Knowledge, are of extraordinary interest aud 
importance. They conclusively, and most 
simply and clearly, solve all the mysteries and 
difficulties of the ascending and descending 
passages, about which so much learned nonsense 
has been written. We shall take occasion to 
return to this subject when the series of articles 
is completed. 


Amon the first of the important art sales of 
the season in Paris will be those of the works 
of art which were in the possession of M. E. 
Fould and of M. Benjamin Fillon. 


THE first meeting of the British and American 
Archaeological Society at Rome was held at the 
room of the society on January 23. After a 
brief allusion by Mr. Conolly to the loss the 
society sustained by the death of Mr. Tighe, 
who was one of the principal promoters of the 
society, Mr. Hodder M. Westropp gave the first 
of a course of lectures on the archaeology of 
Rome—“ The Beginnings of Rome.” In the 
first part of the lecture he described the palaeo- 
lithic implements, found in connexion with the 
bones of extinct animals, which were discovered 
at Ponte Molle, Ponte Mammolo, and other 
sites, affording evidence of a rude and barbarous 
age in prehistoric timesin Italy, contrary to the 
opinion expressed by Mommsen. He then 
pointed out that the original walls of Rome 
built by Romulus were earthen ramparts witha 
foss, encircling the foot of the hill, according to 
the testimony of Tacitus and Varro ; and that 
the so-called ‘‘ Wall of Romulus” on the 
Palatine was, in reality, of the time of the 
Tarquins, and in a style of masonry introduced 
by ‘l'arquinius Priscus from Etruria. 


Goop news for the preservation of ancient 
monuments reaches us from the most distant 
quarters. A decree has recently been issued in 
Egypt, appointing a commission (which in- 
cludes Rogers Bey and M. Baudry) to investi- 
gate and preserve the monuments of Arab art ; 
and a sum of £7,000 will be granted for 
pressing needs during the current year. In 
Japan, too, a society has been formed by the 
Prime Minister and other high officials for the 
protection of old temples and other monuments ; 
and in this case it is said that two million yen 
(£400,000) has already been subscribed for the 
purposes of the society. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Times writes that a 
society has been formed at Aintab, in Northern 
Syria, to be called ‘‘ The Central Turkey Ar- 
chaeological Society,” for the encouragement 
and prosecution of archaeological studies. At 
the inaugural meeting, the president, the Rev. 
Henry Marsh, described a Hittite inscription 
which he had discovered on two colossal lions 
in the wall of the citadel at Marash. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Rome writes :— 


“The last few days’ digging, in the formation of 
one of the projected roadways proceeding from 
opporite the northern wing of the Finance Offices 
in the Via Venti Settembre, in the direction of the 
so-called Circus of Sallust, has brought to light 
another portion of what seems to be the Servian 
agger, composed of two walls of the usual huge 
biocks laid as ‘headers and stretchers,’ filled in 
between with earth and rubble,” 


THE project has already taken shape to cele- 
brate the bi-centenary of the death of Murillo, 
which took place at Seville in 1685. It is pro- 
posed to have a collection not only of the works 





of Murillo himself, but also of his contem- 
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poraries of the Spanish school, and of living 
Spanish artists as well. 


AN article by Prof. Sidney Colvin in the Art 
Journal for January, on the “‘ Donna Velata” of 
the Pitti Gallery at Florence, which he believes 
to be a genuine portrait by Raphael of the 
Fornarina, and one by Henry Wallis in the 
February number, on the ‘‘ Drawings of Lio- 
nardo da Vinci,” are the most important of the 
literary contributions to this periodical which 
have appeared this year. ‘On the Lochside” 
is the title of a very pleasant etching by 
McWhirter in the current number, which also 
contains some good wood-cuts of the shipping at 
Hull, though we do not admire the American 
affectation of cutting two or more scenes on the 
same block so that one appears to hide part of 
another. 


L’Art, among other good works this year, 
has endeavoured to do justice to the great im- 
passioned art of Delacroix in two large etchings 
and an article. The former are by Gustave 
Creux, and represent the frescoes of ‘‘ Jacob 
and the Angel” and ‘‘ Heliodorus driven from 
the Temple” in the Chapelle des Saints-Anges 
at Saint-Sulpice. Another of Lucien Gautier’s 
fine etchings of Paris—‘‘ Le Pont des Saints- 
Peres ”—has appeared, and a beautiful render- 
ing, by the needle, of a landscape by the 
Alsacian Camille Bernier, by Gaucherel, called 
‘* La Lande de Kerrenic.” The last ‘‘ silhouette ” 
is of the landscape artist F. L. Frangais, by 
J. G. Prat, illustrated by excellent wood- 
engravings of numerous compositions of this 
delightful painter. 





THE STAGE. 
THE ACTING IN “THE SQUIRE.” 


Causes which could have no interest for the 
readers of dramatic criticism prevented me 
from seeing the performance of * The Squire ” 
at the St. James’s Theatre until last 
Monday. The contest about the origin of 
the play had a little subsided; the piece 
had been running about a month—a good 
time, generally, for seeing a piece at its 
best, for then the actors understand their 
parts thoroughly, and have not begun to 
weary of them. Let me say, briefly, that the 
acting was distinctly good, though not, as 
far as most of the performers were concerned, 
in any way exceptional ; and that the piece— 
quite apart from the question of its sources— 
was in some respects disappointing. Having 
read and heard everywhere that it was 
founded, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
upon Far from the Madding Crowd, I ex- 
pected it to retain something of the flavour 
of that admirable fiction—something of its 
humanity and humour, its unconventionality 
and its penetration—and not merely the dull 
suggestion of its characters and their intrigue, 
its mechanism and not its genius. Whether 
Mr. Pinero has borrowed, or whether he has 
not borrowed, I find myself constrained to 
remark that “The Squire” is the work of a 
playwright, though of a playwright with 
literary skill; that it is in no true sense a 
poetical or an intimate study of country life ; 
and that, if this had been Mr. Hardy’s own 
adaptation of Far from the Madding Crowd, 
one would have had no alternative but to 
exclaim, “* See how a novelist of the first order 
has become a dramatist of the second! ” 
There are excellent things in the piece ; and, 
when I say that it is the work of a playwright, 





culated for immediate stag effect. Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Pinero have observed two different 
worlds; and it is very doubtful whether Mr. 
Hardy would have been able to fill his piece, 
as Mr. Pinero has done, with neat little bits 
of dramatic construction and explanation, and 
with matter directed to the dress circle and 
matter directed to the pit. Without going 
into particulars, we may give Mr. Pinero 
credit for the shrewdness and judgment that 
have enabled him to take the measure of an 
audience and the measure of the stage require- 
ments of ascene. And, furthermore, it may be 
granted that the telling of his story within 
three acts, which comprise but two tableaua, 
is an evidence of skill; and that certain of the 
speeches—notably a pathetic speech which 
Kate Verity makes to her jealous servant 
when her jealous servant is minded to betray 
her—show a literary power, and some power 
of imagination besides, which may yet carry 
Mr. Pinero far on the road to an unques- 
tioned success. But real study of character 
I do not find; still less real study of 
country character. That Lieutenant Thorn- 
dyke, the lover of ‘the Squire,” should be 
a quite commonplace person—without the 
abominable fascinations of Sergeant Troy— 
may be permitted; but then, alas! “ the 
Squire’’ is without the charm of “ Farmer 
Bathsheba.” Gilbert Hythe, the bailiff, is an 
effective stage instrument, and littleelse. The 
Reverend Paul Dormer is a more marked char- 
acter, but in his mixture of cynicism and soft- 
heartedness he presents the contrasts which 
novelists and dramatists have perceived and 
found effective long before to-day. The “ re- 
presentative of the Pagley Mercury” is an 
opportunity lost. ‘Lhe lower class of provincial 
press man 1s a type quite worthy ofstudy. He 
would yield much entertainment. And we anti- 
cipate entertainment when the gentleman “con- 
nected with” the Mercury presents himself 
within the homestead of Prior’s Mesne, but we 
do not get it. He appears to be not so much a 
study irom life as an unconscious study from 
Mr. Kobertson’s excellent but seedy journalist 
—Tom Stylus, is it not?—in ‘Society ;”’ 
Stylus, it will be remembered, was always on 
the point of making a speech, at the Owl’s 
Roost, but he retrained from making it, 
or the curtain fell on him, The “ repre- 
sentative” of the Pagley Mercury does not 
refrain. He makes a speech; Stylus would 
have made a better one. Then, the country 
characters. Mr. Pinero wrote a pretty letter 
to the newspapers, saying he was glad to get 
the scent of hay across the footlights. I 
went expecting tosmellit. But the peasantry 
is a theatrical peasantry ; it does not babble of 
green fields. And I recognise no local touches; 
there is no study of one particular country- 
side. ‘The Squire makes some mention of 
Yorkshire—says she was married, if I re- 
member rightly, somewhere in Yorkshire, 
sixty miles away—then talks about ‘ the key 
of the oast house.’ An oast house is where 
hops are dried. I suppose there is hardly an 
oast house within two hundred miles of York- 
shire. Still, these deductions made—and 
made, I say, without reference to the question 
of the fabie’s origin+there remains a drama 
which abounds in evidence of the playwright’s 
skill, and in which the dialogue, though not 
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often brilliant, not often characteristic, is yet 








able to carry on a healthy story of no very 
remarkable kind. I cannot believe that the 
play, being such as it is, can, in the long run, 
seriously prejudice the public acceptation of a 
piece which is avowedly a dramatic version of 
almost the greatest of contemporary novels. 
Mr. Kendal, long known as one of our 
most serviceable and agreeable comedians, in 
the present play neither strengthens nor 
weakens his claim to be an exponent of 
passionate emotion. He is seen to most 
advantage in the earlier and lighter scenes ; 
but then the touch of the dramatist is truer in 
these scenes, and gives him his best chance 
here. ‘The Reverend Paul Dormer, who in his 
youth suffered a trouble which, we are in- 
formed, left him, even twenty years after- 
wards, without the capacity to eat his break- 
fast, fits Mr. John Hare, inasmuch as the 
emotion of which he still complains is of 
necessity restrained, and Mr. Hare is a better 
exponent of emotion restrained than of emotion 
indulged in. Mr. Hare gives to the middle- 
aged bachelor parsen an air of semi-military 
precision which to many characters he is 
wont to impart, and which is, perhaps, less 
widely diffused than he would seem to believe ; 
but it is by minute touches that he gradually 
obtains those effects of truthfulness and of 
complete finish for which, in what we may 
call subjects of genre, he is justly renowned. 
In Mrs. Kendal’s long and varied performance 
of Kate Verity there is much to delight in, 
though she hardly reaches at any point the 
height touched by her in the closing moments 
of “ The Cape Mail.” To me, her acting is 
distinctly more affecting in the third act than 
in the second; in it there is seen more purely 
her qualities of delicacy and quiet intensity. 
But her reception of the news brought by the 
parson in the second act is as remarkably 
executed as it is conceived; what is almost 
a momentary paralysis of the mind is seen 
to come over the woman sitting motion- 
less in her chair. The great dramatic effect 
with which this act closes—the inter- 
vention of Kate Verity as the bailiff would 
seem to be about to shoot her lover—her in- 
tervention with the cry to him to “spare the 
father of my child” —would yet gain some- 
thing, I think, if the actress here more closely 
remembered the maxim of the Frenchman, 
that “the gesture must invariably precede the 
word.”’ With the gun raised to the shoulder, 
time, of course, is not to be trifled with. But 
a gesture of authority arrests as much as a 
word. Mrs. Kendal is an actress who can 
give authority to a gesture; and, having 
stopped the man with the gesture, the con- 
fession and the plea would come with a still 
greater effect—“ he is the father of my child.”’ 
The country characters get what colour 
they have chiefly from the actors. If Mr. 
Pinero had prolonged his excursion into Kent, 
it is conceivable he would have brought more 
local colour away with him. In Mr. Hardy’s 
drama we shall look for this, and shall get 
it. The point is one in which Mr. Pinero’s 
‘*‘note-book ’’ is presumably deficient. As 
it is, much depends upon the actors, and 
one or two of them exaggerate—Mr. Mack- 
intosh, for instance, as Old Gunnion, in spite 
of a performance generally excellent ant 
quaint. Of the rustic men, Mr. Brandon, as 
Robjohns junior—a young, silly, simpering 
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blonde—is the most satisfactory; but the 
quaintest picture is that presented by the 
naive, open, tender, yet almost empty, face of 
Miss Brereton, who was destined by Nature, 
or has been prepared by Art, for a repre- 
sentative of a rural character less idyllic than 
Kate Greenaway’s, and less obtuse than Charles 
Keene’s. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Tnx revival of ‘‘The School for Scandal” at 
the Vaudeville Theatre will take place to-night. 
A very strong cast has been secured for these 
representations, that excellent character actor, 
Mr. Thomas Thorne, contenting himself, as 
before, with the part of Crabtree. 


THE single morning performance of ‘‘ Two 
Roses” at the Lyceum Theatre is fixed for 
to-day, and it may be inferred that the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” will not be long 
delayed. The rehearsals are, we believe, pro- 
ceeding. 

‘* OLIVETTE,” after a run of not far from five 
hundred nights, is now removed from the bills 
at the Strand, and its place is to be taken 
this evening by Lecocq’s latest comic opera, 
‘*Manola; or, Le Jour et la Nuit.” This has 
had a decided success on the Continent. It is 
well known that two of the principal supporters 
of the Strand entertainments—M. Marius and 
Miss Florence St. John—have left this theatre, 
and will appear together very shortly at the 
new playhouse in Northumberland Avenue. 
This will open during next month. 


MUSIC, 

BALFE’S OPERA “ MORO.” 
BAtre’s * Pittore e Duca,” performed for the 
first time in England by the Carl Kosa com- 
pany last Saturday evening, was originally pro- 
duced at the ‘'rieste opera- house in the autumn 
of 1854, but was so badly given that, after 
a few performances, the composer withdrew 
it, declaring that, unless done properly, it 
should not be represented again. The Italian 
libretto has been translated and adapted for the 
English stage by Mr. W. A. Barrett; and the 
work now bears the title of ‘‘Moro; or, the 
Painter of Antwerp.” All the chief characters 
bear the names of actual historical personages ; 
and it may be of interest to mention that 
pictures by Moro, the Flemish artist—called in 
England Sir Anthony More—are to be found 
not only abroad, but also in the National 
Gallery and in the collection at Hampton Court. 
‘Lhe plot of the opera runs as follows :—Peace 
has just been concluded between Spain and the 
Netherlands, aud we witness in the Prologue 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
citadel of Antwerp in presence of the Duke ot 
Alva. Moro, painter to the Duke, has been 
ordered to transcribe the scene on canvas. 
Whue thus occupied, a veiled lady hands to 
him a mysterious document containing an in- 
scription supposed to be on the tomb of Olivia 
Campana. ‘This lady loved Moro, who had 
once, when in Madrid, saved her lite. She had 
been forced against her wish to marry Count 
Aramberga, one of Alva’s most ardent sup- 
porters. She sought refuge in a convent, from 
whence she spread abroad the news of her 
death. At the opening of the play the Count 
is no longer living. In the first act, the Duke 
of Alva pays a sudden visit to the House ot 
Retuge, in which Olivia is supposed to have died, 
in order to enquire into the conduct of the 
Mother Superior and the nuns, accused of trea- 
son and rebellion, The Duke falls in love with 
Olivia, who refuses to give her name or any 
account of herself. In the second act, the 





Sisterhood, summoned before the judges, receive 
a general pardon; but Olivia, who has rejected 
the Duke’s overtures, is condemned to death, 
and Moro is commanded to paint her portrait 
before her execution. Her veil is removed, he 
recognises Olivia, and pleads for her pardon. 
They are given permission to leave Antwerp, but 
at the last moment the Duke resumes his offer 
of love to Olivia. Moro challenges the Duke to 
mortal combat, but ‘‘important despatches” 
stop the duel, re-unite the lovers, and bring the 
piece to a happy conclusion. These things are 
easily managed on the stage; one document 
contains the recal of the Duke, and the other 
an invitation from Queen Elizabeth to Moro. 
Balfe’s music lacks intensity, strength, and 
character ; he has great facility of production, 
and his thoughts are clear and flowing, but in 
aiming at simplicity he often falls into the com- 
monplace, and his melodies may be described as 
sentimental rather than romantic. His orches- 
tration is thin and monotonous, and his Italian 
and undramatic style of writing is often pain- 
fully at variance with the purposes and produc- 
tions of the present day. ‘The composer of 
‘The Bohemian Girl” must, however, be 
judged on his own merits ; he adopted a certain 
style, achieved success in it, and the popularity 
of many of his songs and ballads can neither be 
ignored nor denied. ‘‘ Moro” was received with 
great enthusiasm at Her Majesty’s, and several 
of the songs were encored. An apology was 
made for Mdme. Valleria on the score of hoarse- 
ness, but she nevertheless sang the heroine’s 
part in admirable style. Mr. Barton M‘Guckio 
(Moro) sang with taste and expression, and 
acted with becoming calm and dignity. Mr. 
Crotty as the Duke displayed skill and judg- 
ment, and Miss G. Warwick was very good 
as Ines, the Superior of the Nunnery. The 
piece was well put on the stage. Mr. Carl Rosa 
was the conductor; his re-appearance after an 
absence of two years was the signal for long and 
continued applause. It is gratifying to find 
that the public give such a cordial welcome to 
the enterprising director; he has laboured long 
and arduously in the cause of art, and thoroughly 
— the encouragement and support of the 
ublic. 

: At the last Monday Popular Concert Brahms’ 
sextett in G major was given for the third time. 
[he opening allegro isa remarkable movement : 
the themes are dreamy and poetical, and the 
workmanship throughout is of great and varied 
interest. The influence of Schubert is strongly 
marked in the constant change from minor to 
major chords. The scherzo is very quaint and 
original. The adagio, peculiar in form, is at 
the outset somewhat dry ; but the latter part, in 
the major key (a metamorphosis of the opening 
theme), is full of charm and beauty. The finale, 
of a pastoral character, contains many features 
of interest. We consider the work quite as fine 
as, if not finer than, the earlier one in B flat. 
The sextett was admirably performed by Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda and Messrs. Ries, Hollander, 
Zerbini, Pezze, and Piatti. It was listened to 
with the greatest attention, and was received at 
the close with much applause. Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann gave a very finished rendering of 
two solos by Chopin, and took part with Mdme. 
Néruda in three movements of a suite by Franz 
Ries (a nephew of Ferdinand Ries, Beethoven’s 
pupil). The two first show considerable ability ; 
the themes are not strikingly original, but they 
are well developed. The last movement (No. 3) 
gave Mdme. Néruda a fine opportunity of 
displaying her brilliant technique, but, as a 
composition, it is decidedly inferior to the other 
two. Herr Ries has written another very in- 
teresting suite for piano and violin (op. 26), and 
has published an overture, two quartetts, a 
quintett, and a large number of songs. The 
programme concluded with Mr. Davenport's 
trio in B flat. J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 
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The Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,700,000 
NAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 
0 8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT. & MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY 


MATCHES. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES, 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are free from SMELL 
Are manufactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed 
Are very DAMP PROOF 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE M 


T PRIZE MEDALS. 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 








THE FEBRUARY LIST 


NEW 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 


OF SURPLUS BOOKS 


Is NOW READY, 
And will be forwarded post-free on application. 
A Large Assortment of Standard Works, suitable for Public Libraries or for Private Collectors, and 


comprising some of the most important Recent Publications in English Literature, Foreign Literature, 
and Music, are now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limrrep), 
BOND STREET, W. 





FRY’S COCO 


Analyst, Bristol. 


ary. Al Al a] 

Sie PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
and PERIODICALS.—_WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 

the Printing Times, Knowledge, Truth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture 
Gazette, the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to 
the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Printing, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queen-street, 
London, W.C. 


K ISHER’S 
GLADSTONE 


'T DRESSING BAG. 


B AG. 
f TRAVELLING BAG. 


SOLID-LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS. 


THE PERE 
THE PERE 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, 

A New Article, Registered. 
FISHEK'S DRESSING BAGS, 
(CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


Bits 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an‘! Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank atso receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares, 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphilet, with full particulars, on application. 


lst March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 


KBECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


_ re rl J Y 

EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Facuities. 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces @ pro; er 

healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 
ON 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal, 
Cash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F,. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road and 19, 20, and 21, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1862. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 








world. 
Loss claims arrap with promptitude and liberality. 
oe a aeen 6. BROOMFIBLD, Secretary. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


A EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sroppart, F.1.C., F.C.S., City 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hass atu. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—‘A delicious preparation.” 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIR RESTORE R. 


Large Bottles. 1s. 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
days. The bert, safest, and cheapest, Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Sold by Chemists end Hairdressers. 


rPARAXAcUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
seusations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
name must be on the label.—Bottles 28 9d. and 48. 6d. each, Sold by all 
Chemists. 


BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 
ours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & 

FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 


GAME PIEk. 


PPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


| CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


80LE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
T LEAST ONE-FOURTH of those 
suffering from BLINDNESS can cloirly trace their calamity to the 


use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science. 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S. 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 


can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied, 
at the above address daily (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) from 10 to 4, 
Mr. LAUKANCE’S engagements at various institutions prevent him from 


being personally consulted at any other time. 
Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—‘* I have 


tried the priucipal opticiars in Loudon without success, but your spect. cles 
suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearness of your 
glasses as compared with others is really surprising.” 

Dr, Bird, Chelmsford, late Surgeon-Major W.E.M., writes: — “IL 


could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so much 
improved and admirably reieved at my age (82). I can now read the 
smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 

Mr. LAURANCE S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 
testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe, Esq., M.D., J... Lynu, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; 
Lieut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood; The Rev. Mother Abbess, 8, Mary's 
Abbey, Hendon; John Death, Esq., J.P., Mayor of Cambridge ; Sorabjco 








Jamsetjce Jejeebhoy, Byculla; Baron Dowleans, Calcutsa; Major Priaulx, 
The Avenue, Brixton-rise ; &c. 


é Established 27 years, Consultation free. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


[Fen. 4, 1882.—No. 509. 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ATLASES. 
The Training College Atlas, A Series of 


Twenty-four Maps, illustrating the Physical aud Political Geography of 
the chief Countries of tue World. Originally Designed and Drawn by 
W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. New and Enlarged Edition, Extended and 
Compieted by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.K.G5. Medium folio, cloth 
lettered, 18s. 

**1t would be difficult, if not impossible, to supersede this really hand~- 
some and serviceable Atlas, which we think the best of the many successtul 
efforts which Messrs. i iip & Sun have us yet put forth us geographical 
pub.ishers.”"—Schoul and University Magazine. 


Philips’ Comprehensive Atlas of Ancient 
and MUDEKN GEUGRAPHY, Comprising Forty-two Modern and 
Eighteen Ancient Maps. With Index, New Edition, Kevised and 
Enlarged. Imp. 8vo, strongly half-bound, 1Us. 6d. 


eae Par + : 

Philips’ Student’s Atlas. Containing Forty- 
three Modern snd Five Ancient Maps, With Index. New Editiva, 
Kevised aud Enlarged. Imp. Svo, strupgly bound iu civth, 7s, 6d, 


Philips’ Select School Atlas. Containing 
Thirty-six Maps, tull Coloured, With Index, New Edition, Kevised 
and Enlarged. imp. 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 5s. 


Philips’ Introductory Atlas. Comprising 
‘wenty-four Maps. With Index. ew Edition, Kevised aud Hulargeu. 
Imp. 8vv, bound in cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Philips’ Young Student’s Atlas. Com- 
prising Thirty-six Maps, full Coloured, With Index. New Editiun. 
imp. 4to, bound in cloth, Js. 6d. 


Philips’ Young Scholar’s Atlas. Con- 


taining ‘l wenty-four Maps, full Coloured. New aud Enlarged Edition, 
imp. 4to, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Philips’ Atlas for Beginners, Containing 
Thirty-two Maps of the Principal Countries of the World. New anu 
Improved Edition, With a« va uable Consulting Index, ou a Lew plan 
Crown 4to, strongly bound in cluth, 2s, 64. 


Philips’ Handy Atlas of General Geo- 
GKAVHY, Containing Thirty-two Maps. With Index. Crown 8vo, 
strongly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Philips’ Shilling Atlas of Modern Geo- 


GKAL wd. Containing Lwelve imp, 4to Maps, beautifuily printed in 
Couivurs. In illustrated cover, ls, 


Philips’ First School Atlas. Containing 
iweisy-four Maps, full Coloured. New and Enlarged Editivu. Crowu 
4to, cloth leitered, Is, 


Philips’ Atlas of the British Empire 
PHUMKVUGHOUYT the WOKLV, A feries of Twenty-three Maps, with 
Explanatory aud Statistical Notes, By JOHN BAKTHOLUMEW, 
rieG.8. New and Enlarged Edition. Imp. dv, bound in cioth, 
3s. 6d. 


Philips’ Atlas of Physical Geography. 
Coutuiming @ series of Maps and siagrams illustrating the wvatucai 
Features, Climates, Various Prouuctions, aud chief Natural Phenomena 
of the Giobe. New and Cheaper Edition. limp. Svo, strougly bouud in 
cloth, 5s, 


Philips’ Physical Atlas for Beginners. 
Coutuuing Tweive Maps. Adapted tur Use in Liemeutary Classes 
ag * Kevised Edition, Crown 4to, stiff cover, Is. ; clotn lettered, 
6, Od, 


Philips’ School Atlas of Classical Geo- 


UAL ALY, A deries of bigutceu Coloured Maps, Wits index, in which 
is given the Modern as wei us the Ancient Names of Mlaces. diedium 
4tv, bound in cloth, New and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d, 


Philips’ Handy Classical Atlas. A Series 
of bighteen saps, coustructeu .y WILLIaa MUGHES, F.K.G.>. ; 
clearly and distuuctly bugraved, and beuutitully p.auted in Cuiours. 
Medium 5vo, civth letsered, 2s, bd. 


Philips’ School Atlas of Scripture Geo- 
oka aY, A deries of AWeive Maps, construsrced by WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.s., and Engraved in the best style. ‘Lhe Maps care- 
tulily printed im Colours, New and Cheaper Edition, Crowu dtu, in 
sufl cover, Is, ; clotu iettered, Is, 6d, Wiih a va.uable Consulting 
index, and strongly bouud in coth, 2s, 6d, 


Philips’ Smaller Scripture Atlas. Con- 
taiumg Twelve Maps, coustructed vy WILLIAM tibuurs, F..G.> 
The Maps beautituily printed um Colours, Limp, i6mo, H.ustraicd cover, 
6d. ; cloth lettered, is. “ 


_— 


MAP-DRAWING. 
Philips’ Series of Map-Drawing Books. 


dump. av Series, 16 in, by Lt in., price od. each ; crown «60 derives, 1U In, 
by 8 a., price 3d. each. Kach Series contains ‘twenty-four Books, 
Complete sist on appiication, 
*,* The present series of Map-Drawing Books are unique both in plan 
and object, and affurd the most valuavie aid to the attamiuent of definite 
and accurate geographical kuowledge. 











GEOGRAPHY. 
Class-Book of Modern Geography. With 


Examination Questions by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.K.G.8. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.R.G.8. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*,® In the present Edition the information throughout has been 
thoroughly Kevised and considerably Extended. Every recent Discovery 
and Political Change is carefully noticed. 

** There is no reason why the work before us should not take the place 
among the first, if not of itseif the first, of geographical class-books.” 

Practical Teacher. 

** The new edition by Mr. Williams brings it up accurately to the present 
state of our kuowledge.”—Dr. MILLER, Perth. 

“* A work which, for clearness, fullness, and 11 of ar t 
can hardly be surpassed.”—Literury World. 

“I know no text-book on the same subject that can be compared to it.” 

T. W. WALLACE, Esq., High School, Inverness, 





Elementary Class-Book of Modern Geo- 
GRAPHY. By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. This Volume is 
abridged from the larger class-book, and is designed for the use of 
less advanced pupils. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by J. 
FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.K.G.8. Feap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Outlines of Geography, for Schools and 
Colleges. By W. LAWSON, st. Mark’s College, Chelsea. New Edi- 
tion, entirely Rewritten and Extended. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. Cd. 


Geography of the British Colonies and 
FOKEIGN Pus-ESSIONS, for the Use of Candidates preparing for 
Exawiuation, By the Rev. JOHN P. FAUNTHOKPE#, M.A., F.K.G.S., 
Principal of Whitelands College, Cheisea. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Nothing seems to be lackiug to entitle it to be described as a complete 
manual of instruction on our culonial p i ”"— School % 


Manual of British Historical Geography. 
Comprising the important events occurring at every site of English 
History. By W. J.C. CRAWLEY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Class-Book of Physical Geography. With 
humerous Diagrams and #xaminati Q i By WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.K.G.8. New Edition, entirely Kewritten and Extended 
by J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.R.G.8, (In the press. 


Elementary Class-Book of Physical Geo- 


GUAPHY, Witu Diagrams, By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Feap. 
Svo, cloth, Is. 


The Geography of River Systems. By 
W. LAWSUs, 5t. olurk’s College, Chelsea. New and Kevised Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 


The Geography of Coast Lines. By W. 
LAWSON, St. Murk’s Vollege, Chelsea. New and Kevised sdition. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 


The Geography of the Oceans, Physical, 
Historical, auc Descriptive. With Contour Map of the Ocean, Maps 
ot the Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, Arctic, aud Antarctic Oceans ; Churis 
of Co-tides and Currents, &c. By J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.K.G.S8, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

“An admirable work. We know nothing better, whether for the school- 
room or the advanced student.”—Luucational News. 
** the best-arranged and best-written work of the kind which we can 
remember to have seen tor a considerable period.” 
. , Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 
** Specially suitable as a reading-book for advanced classes in schools.” 
Sristol mercury. 











HISTORY. 


Davies’s Manuals of the History of 
England. 


1, FROM the DEATH of EDWAKD the CONFESSOR to the DEATH of 
KING JOHN (1060-1216). 2s. 


2. FROM the ACCESSION of HENRY IIL to the DEATH of RICHARD 
LIL. (1216-145), 2s. 


3. THE TUDOR PERIOD (1485-1603), 2s, 

4, THE STUART PERIOD (1603-1689). 1s. 6d, 

5, FROM the KEIGN of CHARLES 1, to the END of the COMMON- 
WEALIH (i64u-1660), Is, 6d. 

6. FROM the RESTORATION of CHARLES IL to the REVOLUTION 
(1060-1688), 2s. 

7. FROM the ACCESSION of JAMES L. to the BATTLE of the BOYNE 
(1603-1690), 2s. 

8. FROM the REVOLUTION of 1688 to the DEATH of QUEEN ANNE, 
1714, Is, 6d, 


9. FROM the ACCESSION of WILLIAM III. to the ACCESSION of 
GEURGE ILL, (1689-176u). 2s, Gu, 


10. FROM the ACCESSION of GEORGE IIL. to the BATTLE of WATER- 
s. Gd. 








11, MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE from 1760*1815. 2s, 


NOTE.—Nos. 3 and 4 also embrace the Literature of the Tudor and Stuart 
Perivus respectively, 


English History for Schools. By Joun 
CUKNUW, B.A., LL.D, ~=Admirably adapted for Use in otiddle and 
Higher Ciass echgois as a Histurcal Keadiug-Book. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s, Gd. 











Lonpon: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, FLEEr SrreEr; AND LIVERPOOL. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Advanced Arithmetic for Schools and 


COLLEGES. By THOMAS W. PIPER, late Normal Master, St. John's 
College, Battersea. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Elemen Treatise on Arithmetic. For 


Schools and Colleges. By the SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8v9, cloth, 
1s. 6d, 


Mental Arithmetic. For Schools and Colleges, 
~ Dag SAME AUTHOR. New and Enlarged Edition, Feap. $vo, 
cloth, 2s. 


Introductory Mental Arithmetic: being a 
Short Exposition of the Uses of Mental Arithmetic, with Ill i 
Examples, and a Great Number of New and Original Exercises. By 
the SAME AUTHOR. Feap. 8vo, stiff cover, 6d. 








GEOMETRY. 
The Elements of Euclid, containing the First 


Six Books, with a Sel 0 Problems for Solation, to 
which are added Parts of the Eleventh and Twelfth Books, By JAMES 
MARIIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Graduated Course of Problems on 
PRACTICAL PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY. With Miscellaneous 
Exercises in Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, Etymology of Geo- 
metrical Terms, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








SCIENCE. 
Acoustics, Light, and Heat. By T. W. 


PIPER, late Normal Master, St. John’s College, Battersea. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, with numerous Lilustrations, 2s, 6d. 


Class-Book of Elementary Mechanics. 
By WILLIAM HEWITT, B.Sc., Science Demonstrator to the Liverpool 
School Board. Crown 8vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, Is. 6d. 


Class-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. By 
ge ag yy New and Enlarged Edition. Illust . Crown 


Class-Book of Geology. By F. Wottastox 


HUTTON, F.G.8. Extra feap. 8vo, cioth, Is. 6d. 





MUSIC. 
The Student’s Text-Book of the Science 


of MUSIC. A Full Treatment, upon an Original Plan, of Musical 
Theory, Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, re Composition, 
and the Complete Kange of Musical Science, with Full Tables, 
Glossaries, Index, &. By JOHN TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Text-Book of Musical Theory: being 


Part I. of the “ Student’s Text-Book.” Crown 8vo, clotn, 2s. 


The Manual (Taylor's Mutation Method of 


Teaching Singing). Practical Course—Grade I., 3d. ; Grade II., 3d. 


A Manual of Vocal Music. For Use.in 


Public Schools and Colleges. Forming a Complete Guide to Singing at 
Sight from Notes. By JOHN TAYLOK. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 





SCRIPTURE. 
Philips’ Scripture Manuals. 


By the Rev. H. LINTON, M.A. 


THE BOOK of GENESIS. With Map. 2s. 
THE BOOK of JEREMIAH (Historical Chapters), With Map. 2. 
THE BOOK of NEHEMIAH. With Plan of Jerusalem. 1s. 6d. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. With Map. !s. 6d. 
THE SECOND EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS, (In the press. 
By the late JAMES DAVIES. 
NOTES on GENESIS. 1s, NOTES on ST. MATTHEW. 2s. 64. 
NOTES on EXUDUS, 1s. NOTES on ST. MARK. Is. 
NOTES on JOSHUA, Is. NOTES on ST. LUKE. 1s. 6d. 
moose os “ pi onl hg ‘ NOTES on ST. JOHN. 2s. 6d. 
a mi. le > 
NOTES on Il. SAMUEL. Is. 6d. ee oe nasa —— 
NOTES on I. KINGS. 1s. 6d. [ee < See 
NOTES on II. KINGS. 1s, 6d. : 
NOTES on EZRA. 1s, 


MANUAL of the BOOK of COM- 
MON PRAYEK. 2s. 
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